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Sik Walter Raleigh has for fo long a period of time enjoy- 
ed an, eminent reputation as a fcholar, a foldier, and a 
courtier, that it is matter of no fmall degree of furprife that 
the events of his life have not attracted a larger fhare than 
they have hitherto done of the attention of the curious en- 
quirer. The capacious. mind of Gibbon was aware that this 
theme prefented an ample field for the excurfions of an acute 
inveftigator of the growth of Britifh intelle@, and he once 
feleGied | it as well worthy to become a vehicle for the difplay 
of his talents. We fay a vehicle forthe difplay of his talents ; 
for this appears to have been the principal aim of his literary 
exertions. When therefore a more fplendid fubject fuggeft- 
ed itfelf to his thoughts, he was eafilyanduced to refign the 
biography of his brave and learned countryman to any one 
who thould have fufficient difcernment to be aware of its in- 
trinfic intereft, and fufficient induftry to collect the neceflary 
documents, Buth thefe requifites appear to be poflefied by 
Mr. garley- He feems to be actuated by a fincere venera- 
tion for the chara¢ter of Sir Walter; and he has {pared no 
pains in fearching for the {cattered records of the minuteft 
pafiages of his hiftory. It is but juftice to acknowledge that 
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he has amply fulfilled the promife contained in his preface, 
that he has collected his materials with diligence, and that he 
exhibits fimple truth in a fimple garb. e confines himfelf 


almoft entirely to the detail of facts, and never wanders into 
thofe fanciful {peculations which the vanity of modern times 
has dignified with the pompous appellation of philofophical 
hiftory. A great part of his work confifis of the recitation of 
the documents on which it is founded. This circumftance | 
gives it an air of ftiffuefs, which may render it unattractive to 
thofe who cannot endure to liften to periods which are not 
polifhed to the moft exquifite degree of fmoothnefs. But 
whoever withes to obtain correct ideas of the fiate of Englith 
fociety, manners, and literature, in the reign of Elizabeth and 
James I. may perufe his unadorned narrative with confiderable 
advantage. 

As the particulats of Sir Walter’s life are more minutely 
detailed in thefe volumes than in any previous publications on 
the fame fubje@, we are perfuaded that by abridging their 
contents we fhall convey to the majority of our readers new 
information relative to a man who is entitled to rank among 
the moft diftinguifhed ornaments of his country. 

Sir Walter Ralegh was the fon of Walter Ralegh, Efq. of 
Fardel, in the parifh of Cornwood, near Plymouth, and of 
Catherine, widow of Otho Gilbert, Efq. and daughter of Sir 
Philip Champernon, of Modbury. He was born in 1552, at 
Hayes, in the county of Devon, an eftate of which his father 
then held the remainder of an eighty years’ leafe. Of the 
incidents of his childhood, and of his‘ fehool education, no 
records have defcended to thefe times; but it feems to be 
afcertained that he was for a few years a member of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Mott of his biographers, relying on the 
authority of Sir Robert Naunton, have afferted, that on his 
quitting the Univertity he entered himfelf as a ftudent of law 
in the Middle Temple. But in this they are moft probably 
miftaken ; as Sir Walter, on his arraignment for high treafon 
againft King James, protefied that “ he had never read a word 
of law or fiatutes before he was a prifoner in the Tower.” - 

The eftates of the Ralegh family having been confiderably 
diminifhed by the misfortunes or by the imprudence of his 
ancefiors, young Walter was compelled to become the archi- 
tect of his own fortunes; and with this view, at the early age 
of feventeen, he embraced the profeflion of arms. At this 
period Queen Elizabeth, being mduced by a concurrence of 
political and religious motives to efpoufe the caufe of the op- 
pretied proteiiants of France, granted permifiion to Henry 
Champernon, a kinfman of, Ralegh’s by his mother’s fide, to 
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enter, at tlie head of a troop of one hundred gentlemen, into 
the fervice of the Queen of Navarre. Ralegh was of the num- 
ber of this gallant band, which arrived in the Navarrefe camp 
in O@ober 1567. Though his particular fhare in the military 

loits in which the Englith volunteers were engaged is now 


e 
unknown, we have every reafon to fuppofe that he neglected 


‘ho opportunity of improving himfelf in the art of wat, and of 


cultivating thofe accomplifhments which diftinguifh a gentle- 
man and a foldier. It is fuppofed that he returned to his native 
country in 1575: To this period of leifure his biographer 
refers the compofition of “The Nymph’s Reply” to Mar- 
towe’s Paffionate Shepherd, and fome other poetical pieces, af 
which he has given correct copies. 

Bat a life of wags A a agg was by no means fuited to 
the active genius of Ralegh: His withes {till pointed to the 
honours and rewards of military glory; and when his royal 
miftrefs, in 1577, deemed it expedient to aid by feafonable 
fuccours the efforts of the inhabitants of the Low Countries to 


‘throw off the Spanifh yoke, he immediately repaired to the 


theatre of war, and ferved in two campaigns under the com- 
mand of Sir John Norris. 

The gallant ipirit which actuated the Englifh gentry in the 
reign of Elizabeth is not perhaps more fignally manifefted in 
any circumftance than in the naval and colonial enterprifes 
which during that brilliaut period of our hiftory were planned 
and conduéted by private individuals. Among other adven- 
turers of ‘this deicription was Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Ralech’s 
maternal half-brother, who, having obtained a patent for 
planting certain diftri¢ts of America, eafily perfuaded his kinf- 
mano accompany him to the territory which he bad thus 
been authorifed to colonife. This expedition was, however, 
unfuccefsful. The fmall fleet which Sir Humphrey bad fitted 
out on this occafion, having fuftained fome lois in an engage- 


ment with the Spaniards, was compelled to return home. 


Soon after the failure of this enterprife, the attention of the 
Englith cabinet was anxioufly direéted to Ireland. The inha- 
bitants of that unfoftunate country, goaded by a fenfe of in- 
jury, exafperated by religious difientions, and inftigated by 
the emiffaries of the King of Spain, were. ripe for a general 
revolt; and in many counties the cperations of government 
were obliged to be fupported by military force. On this oc- 
cafion Ralegh, who had been ‘honoured with a captain’s com- 
miffion in the Englifh army, was difpatched to Ireland, with 
the troops who were deftined to reduce the rebels to {ubjection. 
For fome interefting anecdotes of his valour and good conduct 
we muft refer our readers to Mr. Cayley’s work, That the 
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Queen and her counfellors entertained a high fenfe of his, ~ 
merits, is evinced by the circumftance, that upon the Earl of . 
Ormond’s leaving Ireland, in the fpring of 1581, he was ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with two other commiffioners, to fuc- . 
ceed that nobleman in the government of Munfter. This 
promotion, however, did not fatisfy his ambition. In a letter © 
to the Earl of Leicefter, which is preferved in the Harleian 
Mitcellany, and is printed for the firft time in Mr. Cayley’s 
work, he complains in the following terms: “I have fpent , 
fome time here under the Deputy, in fuch poor place and 
charge, as were it not for that | knew him to be as if your's, 
I would difdain it as much as to keep fheep.” His difcon-' 
tent did not, however, interfere with his duty. He remained ” 
in Ireland till the {pirit of rebellion was fubdued in the pro- . 
vince of Munfter ; and on the confequent. reduction of the ~ 
army he returned into England. 
It was probably during his Irifh expedition that Ralegh 

became acquainted with Spenfer, who at that time held the 
office of fecretary to Lord Grey, the Deputy. The intimacy 
which was thus formed between the foldier and the poet was 
foon matured into a friendfhip equally honourable to both 
parties, though the more fubftantial profits fell to the lot of 
the author of the Fairy Queen. 

After Ralegh’s return from Ireland, the report of the extra- 
ordinary fervices which he had performed in that country 

owertully recommended him to the favour of his nig 

ut it.we may give credit to tradition, he was, indebted for his 
at introduction at court to the following romantic inci- 

ent: 


“ The Queen, in her walks, met one day, it is faid, with a dirty 
{pot in the road, which made her hefitate about proceeding. Our 
gallant young foldier, whofe perfon was handfome, and his addrefs 
graceful, threw off his new pluth mantle, and fpread it for her Ma- 
jefiy, who trod gently over the fair carpet, furprifed, and pleafed, 
at the adventure.”—(vol. i. p. 98,) 

Being in confequence of this act of gallantry admitted into 
‘the fervice of Elizabeth, he was employed by ber in 15825 
“ firit to attend Simier, the artful agent of the Duke of An- 
jou, her propofed hufband, on his return into France; and af- 
terwards to efcort the Duke himfelf to-Antwerp, after the final 
breaking off of the intended alliance.” 

A patiage in his difcourfe on the invention of fhips, &c. 
intimates that he remained at Antwerp for a longer ipace of 
time than the other Englifh gentlemen who compoied tbe 
retinue of the Duke, and that the object of his fiay was to 
condué a fecret negociation with the Prince of Orange. . The 

favour 
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. favour in which he was thus held by Elizabeth, was foon after 


‘ “this period increafed by the following tranfaction. During. 


his refidence in Ireland, a mifunderftanding had taken place 
between him..and Lord Grey, which arofe to fo ferious a 
height that the fubje&t of their difpute was referred to the 
confideration of the council.. What the occafion of their 
uarrel was, cannot now be afcertained; but it appears, by 
_. the teftimony of Sir Robert Naunton, that the ability wit 
which Ralegh pleaded his caufe greatly enhanced the good 
‘ opinion which the Queen already entertained of him. 
_. Ralegh did not however devote his extraordinary talents 
-merely to the management of court intrigues. His ardent 
. fpirit ftill afpired to the honour of extending the dominions of 
his fovereign in countries hitherto unexplored. Sir Hum- 
- phrey Gilbert having determined once more to fend a finall 
fleet to America, he engaged in the enterprife, and fitted out 
a bark, which he called after hisown name. Soon after the 
failing of the expedition, this. bark was obliged to return to 
Plymouth. Whatever vexation Ralegh might experience on 
the occurrence of this circumftance, events demonftrated that 
it was afortunate one. The veffel in which Sir Humphrey 
had embarked, on his return from Newfoundland, foundered 
at fea, one of her conforts fhared the fame fate, and only one 
thip of this ill-fated f{quadron returned to England. 

The difafirous termination of his kinfman’s enterprife did 
not deter Ralegh from profecuting the tempting courfe of ma- 
ritime difcovery. In 1584 he obtained letters patent from her 
Majetty, authorifing him to difcover and colonife unknown 
lands; and in the month of April, of the fame year, two fhips 
failed on the hazardous voyage. On the fourth of July the 
Englifh adventurers arrived on the coaft of America, and 
rade fuch obfervations on the foil, produce, geography, and 
inhabitants of the country, as their limited means would allow. 
The journal, which contains the refult of their enquiries, and 
which Mr. C. has reprinted from Hakluyt’s voyages, gives a 
moft flattering defcription of this tract, which, in honour of 
the maiden queen, was denominated Virginia. The expedi- 
tion returned in fafety to England in the month of September 
1584. In the enfuing feffion of parliament Ralegh was elect- 
ed one of the knights of the fhire for the county of Devon, 
and about the fame time he received from the favour of his 
fovereign what was then efieemed a flattering diftinction—~ 
the honour of knighthood. Nor did Elizabeth reftriét her 
bounty to the gift of empty dignity. In order to enable her 
favourite to live in a ftyle fuitable to his rank, fhe granted him 
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a patent for licenfing the venders of wine throughout the 
kingdom. 

It will eafily be fuppofed that the highly favourable report 
which Sir Walter had received of the newly-difcovered coun- 
try of Virginia would induce him to profecute the adventure 
by every effort in his power. Accordingly, in the {pring of 
1585, he fitted out for that purpofe no lefs than feven fhips, 
the command of which he delegated to Sir Richard Green- 
ville. This armament arrived in Virginia towards the end of 
June, and Sir Richard, after eftablifhing a colony on the ifland 
of Roanoke, returned to England.—It is not confiftent with 
the object of this biographical {ketch to enter into the parti- 
culars of the hiftory of this fettlement. Referring our readers 
to the journal of its commander, Mr. Thomas Lane, we thal} 
content ourfelves with obferving that the new fettlers do not 
appear to have conducted themfelves with {kill or prudence. 
Neglecting the culture of the foil, they fuffered themfelves to 
be decoyed by the artful natives into toilfome and fruitlefs 
fearches for gold; and after fuffering feverely from. famine, 
and narrowly efcaping being cut off by a confpiracy of the 
Indians, the furvivors were hdr to embrace an opportunity 
of quitting the American fhore, ‘prefented to them by the un- 
expected arrival of a Britifh fquadron, commanded by Sir 
Francis Drake. This unfortunate expedition muft have feri- 
oufly impaired Sir Walter’s finances, which had however been 
very feafonably recruited in the year of its failing by agrant of 
twelve thoufand acres of land, forfeited by the Irith rebels in 
the province of Munfter. ‘ 

Among the commodities which the late voyages to America 
introduced into England, none has proved to be more impor- 
tant to our government, as a fource of revenue, than tobacco, 
On the fubjecé of this coftly weed Mr. Cayley, after narrating 
the old ftory of Sir Walter’s fervant baptizing his mafter with 
a tankard of ale, relates the following anecdote, which appears, 
both from its fubftance and the references on which its eredi- 
bility refts, to be fupported by authority far fuperior to that of 
the former : 


“ It is alfo related, that Queen Elizabeth one day converfing 
with Ralegh on the virtues and properties of the new plant, he hap- 
pened to obferve, that he was fo well acquaiited with it, that he 
knew the exa& weight of the fmoke which would be produced 
any given quantity. Her majefty, dwelling on the idea of bound- 
ipg the fmoke in a balance, fufpected that he was playing the tra- 
veller, and laid him a wager he could not make good his words.— 
Ralegh weighed the tobacco, fmoked it, and then weighed tha 
ahhes. ve Queen did not deny that the differerice had évaporated 
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in fmoke ; and added, many labourers in the fire turn gold into 
fmoke ;—you have turned fmoke into gold.”—(vol. i. p. 84,) 


Sir Walter was now very-high in her Majefty’s favour, and 
about this time was — by her, Senefchal of the Du- 
chies of Cornwall eter, and Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries. In the year 1587 he received the additional honour 
of being appointed Captain of her Majefty’s guard, and Lieu- 
tenant-General of the county of Cornwall ; and by fome notes~ 
of this reign, left by the Lord Treafurer Burleigh, we find that 
in the fame year he received a grant of the lands of Antony 
Babington, who was executed for confpiring with the unfor- 
tunate Queen of Scots to dethrone Elizabeth, and put her to 
death. He had alfo improved his fortune by the fuccefs of 
fome privateers which he fitted out to cruife againft the Spa- 
niards, Thefe refources enabling him to profecute his fa- 
vourite defign of forming a fettlement in Virginia, he difpatch- 
ed thither three veffels, containing a colony of one hundred 
and fifty men, well furnifhed with itores and provifions. This 
little fleet fet fail on the 8th of May 1587, and on the 22d of 
July following anchored off Cape Hatteras. The fettlers were 
afterwards landed on the ifle of Roanoke, and the governor, 
Mr. White, returned with the fleet to England, for the pur- 
pofe’ of expediting the neceffary fupplies. On his arrival, 
however, White found the whole kingdom occupied in mak- 
ing preparations to refift the irivafion with which it was then 
threatened by the Spaniards. Sir Walter in particular, who 
had been appointed one of the council of war to which the 
defence of the country had been entrufted, was prompted by 
the fpirit of loyalty to devote to the fervice of his queen what- 
ever veflels he could equip ; and his infant colony was confe- 
quently left to its own exertions. Two fmall pinnaces indeed 
were {ent to its relief; but of thefe one was taken and plun- 
dered by pirates, and the other returned into port. Being 
now alarmed at the.expences which he had incurred in plans 
of colonization, and having learnt by experience that his 
{chemes were too magnificent to be accomplithed by the efforts 
of an individual, Sir Walter configned his patent to a com- 
pany of merchants, referving to himfelf the fifth part of all 
the gold and filver ore which fhould be found in the Virginian 
fettlements. He at this time enjoyed, fays Mr. C. “‘ among 
other diftinétions, the honour of being one of the gentlemen 
of her Majefiy’s privy chamber. He feems alfo to have re- 
ceived a confiderable augmentation of his wine patent, con- 
fifting of the tonnage and ndage, which lucyative grant he 
enjoyed as long as Queen Elizabeth lived,” 
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Hitherto we have beheld Ralegh proceeding with’a fteady 
and unobftructed courfe 5 Ba fteep hill of ambition ; but it 


is not to be fuppofed that his. progrefs was viewed by his con- 
temporaries without envy. The jealoufy of courtiers is .pro- 
verbial, and the new favourite learned to his coft that it is 
fometimes dangerous to attraét too-great a fhare of royal mu- 
nificence. There is reafon to believe that the Earl of. Lei- 
cefter regarded his rifing intereft with an evil eye, and that on 
the death of that nobleman his dread and diflike of Sir ‘Walter 
were inherited by his fon-in-law, the Earl of Effex. . The ani« 
mofity which took place between theie rival candidates for 
the good graces of their fovereign, was not allayed ‘by their 
jointly partaking in the expedition intended to place Don 
Antonio on the throne of Portugal, and which, — in its 
main objeét, effected the deftruction of the Groyne and of the 
town of Vigo, befides the capture of a confiderable number of 
Spanifh fhips. On the contrary, it appears to have been fo 
much aggravated by a ay which. took place, relative to 
one of the prizes, between Ralegh and Sir Roger Williams, a 
friend of the Earl, that the Knight was compelled to yield to 
the fuperior power of the favourite, and to retire from court..— 
On this occafion he went over to Ireland, where he foothed 
his chagrin by the friendly converfe of Spenfer, wham he 
vifited at his pleafant refidence on the banks.of the Mulla— 
Though it appears from the writings of the poet that his 
friend at that time laboured under the difpleafure of his fove- 
reign, the fame authority feems to intimate that he was foon 
reftored to her favour. Ralegh availed himfelf of this revival 
of his intereft at court to recommend Spenfer to the notice of 
Elizabeth, and it was under his aufpices that the three firft 
books of the Fairy Queen were foon after his return to Eng- 
land committed to the prefs. The concern which he took in 
the fame and welfare of the poet were further manifefted by 
two copies of recommendatory verfes, which, among other 
teftimonials, are prefixed to that work. The zeal of Sir-Wal- 
‘er in the caufe of learning and humanity was at the fame 
time further evinced by his fuccefsful interference on behalf 
of Mr. John Udall, a puritan divine, of confiderable talents, 
who had been, by a forced conftru¢tion of law, wrongfully 
cays of high treafon, on a charge of writing againit 
ops. 

Tn the latterend of the year 1591 the Queen was induced, 
by the perfuafion of Ralegh, to add two men of war toa 
{quadron of thirteen fhips fitted out by himfelf and his friends 
for the purpofe of intercepting the Spanifh plate fleet. By 
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fome mifmanagement this armament, which failed for the 
weft of England in February 1592, was detained there till the 
fixth of May following, on which day Sir Walter proceeded 
to fea. On the feventh Sir Martin Forbifher overtook him, 
with letters from the Queen, preys his recal. As Ralegh 
was fenfible that many of his friends had engaged in this ex- 
pedition under the affurance that he would condué it in per- 
fon, he was very unwilling to few a with his fovereign’s. 
mandate. “* He therefore interpreted the Queen’s letter with 
latitade, and continued in the fleet” But afterwards learning 
that the Spaniards, having gained intelligence of the objet of 
his expedition, had taken the neceflary fteps to fruftrate it, 
and his — having fuftained fome damage in a ftorm, he re- 
turned ‘to England. On his depasture from the fleet he di- 
rected it to cruife againft the Spaniards in two divifions, the 
one of which was to feour the Spanifh coafts, while the other 
proceeded to the Azores. In confequence of this arrange- 
ment the fquadron took feveral rich prizes, among which was 
the Madre de Dios,’ a vefiel of 1600 tons burden, valued by 
the captors at five hundred thonfand pounds. cy 
--In aletter which Ralegh wrote to Cecil on the eve of his 
failing with this expedition, he alludes to a report which was 
then“an circulation, that he was quitting the kingdom “ for 
fear of a marriage.” Though he protefts to his correfpondent 
that this report is groundlefs, there is neverthelefs reafon to 
believe that “it was founded in truth. About this time the 
confequences of an intrigue which he had carried on with the’ 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, one of Elizabeth’s 
maids of honour, could no longer be concealed. The yirgin 
Queen was fo grievoufly offended by the fcandal which had. 
thus been brought ‘upon her court, that, immediately upon’ 
Ralegh’s- return, fhe committed both ‘the delinquents to the 
Tower. © Mr.C. bas republifhed a curious letter from Sir An- 
thony Gorges to’ Sir Robert Cecil, which contains a very par-. 
ticular accountof an affray tliat took place duxing Sir Walter’s 
confinement, between him and the governor of the Tower, in. 
confequence of the latter's refufing to allow the captive knight 
to gocin’ difguifé “to eafe his mind but with a fight of the 
Queen;” who was pafling by Blackfriars in her barge. In a 
letter from Sir Walter himfelf ‘to Cecil, we find the following. 
high-flown paflage : - 


“ My heart was neyer brokentill this day; that I hear the Queen 
goes away fo far off, whom I have followed fo.many years with fo 
great love and defire in fo many journeys, ang am now left behind: 


her in a dark prifon all alone. While fhe was yet near at. hand, 
that 1 might hear of her once in two or three days, my forrows 


were 
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were the lefs, but even now my heart is caft into the depth of alk 
mifery. I that was wort to behold her riding like Alexander, 
hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing 
her fair hair abont her pure cheeks, like a nymph, fometime fitting 
in the fhade like a goddefs, fometime finging like an angel, fome- 


_ time playing like Orpheus; behold the forrow of this world? 


once amifs hath bereaved me of all.”—(vol. i. p. 126.) 


~ It was no doubt intended that thefe indications of extra- 
vagant attachment fhould be communicated to the Queen, 
upon whofe mind they were perhaps calculated to produce a 
powerful effect. Atier a confinement of two months Ralegh 
was liberated from the Tower; but it fhould feem that his 
royal miftrefs, notwithfianding he made the amende honorable 
for his tranfgreffion, by marrying Mifs Throckmorton, never 
afterwards regarded him with the complacency which fhe had 
manifefted towards him previoufly to his intringment of the 
laws of chaftity. Whether this circumftance is to be attri- 
buted to her abftraé abhorrence of the vice of incontinency, 
or to her refentment at the infidelity of a knight who cer- 
tainly prefumes in feveral of his peg to fpeak of the 
Queen as the fovereign miftrefs, at leatt, of his chivalrous 
affection, it is impoffible te determine. Certain it is that 
though Elizabeth was fo far reconciled to the offender, towards 
the clofe of the year 1592, as to beflow upon him the manor 
of Sherborne, in Dorfetthire, Ralegh found it expedient to re- 
tire to his new eftate as into a kind of honourable exile. He 
did not, however, there wafte his time in vain complaints or in 
idle regret, but employed his leifure in maturing the plan of 
a fplendid achievement, the execution of whieh, he trufted, 
would fully reinftate him in the goad graces of his fovereign. 
In perufing the narratives of Spanith voyages, he had found 
frequent mention of the wealth of Guiana, and efpecially of 
the riches of the “ great and golden city El Dorado.” The 
flattering accounts which he had read of this land of magni- 
ficent promife haying been confirmed by oral teftimony, he 
refolved to attempt the conqueft of it on behalf of her 
Majefty. With this view he fitted out three fhips, and, fetting 
fail from England on February 6th 1505, he proceeded to 
the ifland of Trinidado on the 22d of March. Here he cap- 
tured a Spanifh gentleman of the name of Berreo, who had 
formerly made feveral attempts to penetrate into Guiana, and 
from whom he derived much ufeful information. Having 
maturely weighed the advice which he had received from 
various quarters, he determined to explore the courfe of the 
Oroonoko. He actordingly endeavoured toenter the mof 
northerly branch. of that river with his fhips; but being wey 
vente 
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vented from acconiplifhing his purpofe by a bar of fand, he 
embarked, accompanied by about a hundred of his followers, 
in boats. After enduring the greateft hardfhips in rowing 
againft the ftream for four hundred miles, he was obliged, 
the rifing of the frefhes, to return without having been a 

to penetrate to El Dorado. The narrative of his voyage, 
which he publifhed fome time after his arrival in England, 
and which Mr. C. has reprinied, contains a moft tempting 
defcription of the beauty and fertility of the diftri€t which he 
had vifited, and the mott fanguine adfurances of its abounding 
with mines of gold. I never faw, fayshe, in a paflage in 
which he fums up its good qualities— 

“ I never faw a more beautiful country, nor more lively pro- 
fpeéts, hills fo raifed here and there over the vallies, the river 
winding into divers branches, the plains adjoining without buth 
or ftubble, all fair green grafs; the ground of hard fand, eafy te 
march on, either for horfe or foot; the deer crofling in every path; 
the birds, toward the evening, finging on every tree with a thous 
fand feveral tunes; cranes and herons, of white, crimfon, and 
carnation, perching on the river’s fide; the air freth, with a gentle 
eafterly wind; an rig fione that we ftooped to take up, pro- 
mifed either gold or filver by its complexion, Your Lordhhip 
thall fee of many forts, and I hope fome of them cannot be bet- 
tered under the fun; and yet we had no means, but with our 
daggers and fingers, to tear them out here and there, the rocks 
being moft hard of that mineral fpar aforefaid, and is like a flint, 
and is altogether as hard or harder; and befide, the veins lie-a 
fathom or two deep in the rocks. But we wanted all things re- 
quifite, fave only our defires and goodwill, to have performed 
more, if it-had pleated God.”+-vol. i. p. 202.) 

Thefe profpeéts ‘of future gain did not however appeafe 
the difpleafure of Elizabeth ; and it appears by a letter from 
Rowland White, Efq. to Sir Robert Sydney, that Sir Walter, 
on his return from his Guianian See was fiill forbidden 
to appear at court. That he himfelf really felt the fanguine 
expectations which are exprefled in his narrative, is evinced 
by his fitting out another expedition to the river Oroonoko, 
in January 1596. This expedition he entrufted to the com- 
mand of his friend Captain Reymis, who, proceeding to the 
place of his deftination, found the paffes’ occupied by the 
Spaniards, and was obliged to return home with nothing 
more fubfiantial than reiterated affurances that Guiana 
abounded in mines of gold. | 

At the time when events entived in England, Ralegh was 


engaged in the memorable expedition againft Cadiz, in 1596, 
in which he rendered fignal fervice to his country, not only 
by his advice, but by his perfonal courage. His fhip = 
the 
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the firft to enter the harbour, and he maintained the poft. of 
honour and of danger during nearly the whole of the engage- 
ment. In his narrative of the tran{action he feelingly Jaments 
that a wound, which he received in the leg from a {plinter, 
prevented him from fharing in the plunder of the town. A 
third expedition to Guiana, which Sir Walter fitted out foon 
after his return from Cadiz, was productive of no other benefit 
than what refulted to the art of navigation by a furvey of 
a part of the coaft of Guiana and of Terra Firma. 

The Earl of Effex, who had commanded in the expedition 
againft Cadiz, was much diffatisfied with the refult of it, «and 
in certain obfervations which he publifhed on its conduct. he 
made fome reflections on Ralegh. But the influence of the 
favourite now began to decline, and Sir Walter found. pro- 
tection in the friendthip of the Earl’s competitor, Cecil, the 
fecond fon of Lord Burleigh, whofe intereft with her Majefty 
was daily encreafing. By the good offices of the Knight 
however a reconciliation was etfeéted between thofe rival 
courtiers, at whofe joint recommendation he was foon after- 
wards reftored to the exercife of his functions as captain of 
the guard, and fully reinftated in the good graces of his 
fovereign. But his friendly intercourfe with Effex was not 
of long duration. Having failed in quality of rear-admiral 
under the cemmand of that nobleman, on an expedition 
againft the Azores, he incurred his difpleafure by fuccefsfully 
attacking the ifland of Fayal without his participation. So 
exceffive was the irritation of Effex on this occafion,; that 
he cafhiered feveral officers who had concurred in the 
attempt, and caufed Sir Walter te be tried and condemned by 
a court martial. By timely fubmiffion, however, his indigna- 
tion was appeafed, but we may eafily conceive that the ani- 
mofity between him and Ralegh, according to the expreflion 
of Camden, “ rather flumbered than expired,” 

On the return of the expedition to England, it was found 
that the refentment of Effex was by no means fo formidable 
as it had once been. The Queen was incenfed againft him 
for miffing an opportunity which prefented itfelf during his 
ftay at the Azores of capturing the homeward-bound Spanifh 
plate fleet. The additional caufe of offence which he after- 
wards gave by his mifcondug in Ireland, and the confequent 
attempt at an infurrection which coft him his life, are matters 
well known even to the fuperficial ftudent of Englith hiftory. 
It appears by a letter from Ralegh to Cecil, that when the 
fate of his’ unfortunate rival was in fufpenfe, the Knight 
urged his deftruétion, as a dangerous political adverfary. In 
juftice to the memory of Sir Valter, however, we inuft “4 
mark 
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mark that the commonly received account of his attending 
the execution of Effex, for the purpofe of triumphing over a 
fallen antagonift, is not true. e attended on that occafion 
in his official capacity as captain of the guard, and though 
he had at firft taken his ftation near the fcaffold, in order 
that he might anfwer any reflection which the Earl might 
caft upon his conduct, when he was aware that his prefence 
was attributed to finifter motives, he withdrew to the armoury 
of the Tower. 

In proportion as the weight of Effex’s influence decreafed, 
Sir Walter experienced a greater fhare of the liberality ef his 
fovereign. In Auguft 1599, upon apprehenfions of an inva- 
fion, he’ was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral. In the 
eniuing year he was fent on a confidential miffion into Flanders ; 
and foon after his return home he was farther honoured by 
being appointed to the government of Jerfey. His profpeéts 
of promotion after the death of Effex were of the moft flat- 
tering nature, but they were at once overclouded by the death 
of Elizabeth, which event took place in March 1602. 


[To be continued.) 





Art. LXXXVIII. An Abftraét of the whole Doétrine of the Chriftian 


Religion, with Obfervations. By John Anaftafius Freylinghaufen. 
From a Manufcript in her Majefty’s Pogefion. Royal 8vo. pp. 
216. Price 12s. in Boards. Cadell and Davies, London. 1804. 
Aas the different natious of Europe there has been 
fearcely any people fince the revival of learning and 
philofophy, which has acquired higher diftin¢étion in literature 
and fcience than that which has been attained by the Germans, 
By unwearied patience of refearch they have accumulated 
immenfe tiores of ciatlical erudition; collected and arranged 
an enormous mais of hiftorical facts: and effected fuch dii- 
coveries in mineralogy and other kindred branches of know- 
ledge, that, in thofe puriuits, they have decidedly torn away 
the palm irom every competitor. Uniting with this fpirit of 
laborious inveitigation, qualities rarely tound conjoined with 
it, originality and grandeur of conception, and daring wildnefs 
of imagination, they have fignalized themfelves in poetry, 
and in profe compofitions bordering on a poetic charatter. 
But thefe qualities, commonly exceeding their legitimate 
bounds ‘even in tiofe divifions of the literary field which 
offered to them the mofi ample fcope, have exercited a pre- 
fumptaous influence upon fubjeéts which, if ever they pre- 
fumed to approach, they ought to have approached with the 
moft awful refpect. They have drawn morality and religion 
Within their grafp. With the popular morality of Germany 
. we 
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we have been rendered too well acquainted by the fpecimens 
of the German drama, which to the admiration of the Conti- 
nent have recently fought to add the applaufe of Great 
Britain. What isthat morality? The elevation of vices into 
virtues. If the prevalence of fuch morality could leave'us 
in doubt as to the ftate of religion in Germany ; if it could 
allow us to hefitate whether the fame audacity which has 
fubverted feriptural rules of pra¢tice, would refrain its hand 
from Chriftian doctrine ; we need not to inftitute an extenfive 
fearch for proofs to determine our opinion. We have only to 
turn to the pages of Barruel, and to the Sketches of Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, by the late truly pious Dr. Erfkine of Edinburgh, to 
be convineed of the extravagant and fhocking corruptions of 
« the truth as it is in Jefus,” of the outrageous {pirit of being 
“ wife above what is written,” which havel overfpread many 
parts of Germany; and thofe parts, we fear, in particular, 
which profefs the proteftant faith. 

Under thefe circumftances it is with more than ordinary 
fatisfaction that we lay the work of Freylinghaufen before 
our readers: a work the reverfe, in its moral and religious 
tendencies, of the pefiilent performances which have been 
imported from the fame quarter, and worthy of the country 
which was the cradle of the reformation. The author was 
minifter of St. Ulrich’s church, and infpecter of the public 
ichool at Halle; a divine of the Lutheran communion; and 
rendered eininent in his profeflion by talents and erudition. 
The prefent treatife, which has long enjoyed high reputation 
in the country where it was firft publifhed, fiands reeom- 
mended among us by the fanétion of the moft illuftrious 
patronage, having been originally tranflated into the Englith 
fanguage from a manufcript in her Majefiy’s poflefion, by 
her immediate command, and for the ufe of her royal daugh- 
ters. It is alfo diftinguifhed by being the firft book in our 
tongue ftereotyped according to the improved procefs dif- 
covered by Earl Stanhope. The only liberty which, as the 
Editor informs us, he has ventured to take with the text of 
the author, has been to omit fome few fhort paffages which 
contained doctrines peculiar to the Lutheran church, and to 
render others more conformable to the tenets of the church 
of England. If any fliould fiill remain not altogether con- 
fonant with the principles of our eftablifhment (though he 
— himfelf not to be aware of the exifience of any fuch) 
ne requefts that they may be regarded as conveying the 
opinions of a foreign divine, for which the editor does not 
hold himfelf in any degree refponfible. 

The objet of the work is to deliver a compendium of the 
whole doctrine of the Chriftian religion, accompanied — 

‘ fuitabie 
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fuitable obfervations. It is divided into two parts: the firft 
treating of the Deity and his attributes; the fecond of the 
nature and fituation of man: and in each part it proceeds 
methodically from article to article, according to the plan 
and arrangement predetermined by the author, in a cateche- 
tical form. [Each article is fubdivided into fetions; each 
fection contains a queftion, with the anfwer-to it; the anfwer 
is fupported by references to thofe paflages in the facred 
writings from which all or the moft material of its branches 
have been feverally deduced, and is frequently confirmed 
or illuftrated by fubjoined remarks. Some of the fections 
under each article relate to the proofs of the dodtrines re- 
{pectively under confideration ; others commonly are affigned 
to the duties and comforts flowing from the truth of the 
doctrines. The work, evidently the refult of much thought 
and examination, bears the appearance of haying been origi- 
nally defigned as a text-book, or {ummary of propofitions, 
for the convenience of a le¢turer in the inftruétion of this 
pupils, and with a view to the vivd voce delivery of larger 
expofitions on the feparate heads. From that ftate we pre- 
fume that it was brought, by revifal and fome enlargement, 
to its prefent form. 

That we may communicate to our readers a clear concep- 
tion of the general nature of the work, we fhall in the firft 
infiance give a recital of the articles difcuiied, together 
with a fcheme which the author prefents as.a map or itinerary 
of the region through which he purpofes to travel. 


“ Conrents.—Part I. Article 1, Of the Effence, Attributes, 
and Perfons of God. Art. 2, Of the Creation. Art. 3, Of the 
Angels. Art. 4, Of Divine Providence. Art. 5, Of Election. 
Art. 6, Of Chrift the Son of God, and of Man. Art. 7, Of the 
Haly Ghott. 

“ Part Il. Article 1, Of the Image of God. Art 2, Of the Fall 
of Man, andof Sin, Art. 3, Of Freewill. Art. 4, Of the Call to 
Salvation. Art. 5, Of the Divine Hilumination. Art. 6, Of Regene- 
ration, Art..7, Of Juftification. Art 8, Of the Spiritual or Myf- 
tical Union with God, Art. 9, Of Renovation or San¢tification. 
Art, 10, Of the Holy Seriptures. Art. 11, Of the Law and the 
Gofpel. Art..12, Of the Keys of Heaven. Art. 13, Of Baptifm. 
Art. 14, Of the Lord’s Supper. Art. 15, Of Repentance- and Con- 
verfion. Art. 16. Oi Faith. -Art..17, Of Good Works. Art. 18, 
Of the Crois. Art.19,0i Prayer. Art. 20, of the Chrifiian Church. 
Art. 21, Of the Ecclefiaiucal Order. Art. 22, Of the Civil Magif- 
trates. Art. 23, of tle Domeftic Order. Art.24, Of Death. Art, 
25, Of the Relurrection of the Dead. Art. 26, Of the Day of 
judgement, and of the End of the World, Art. 27, Of Eternal 

ife. 

The Scheme of which we have fpoken-is the following : 


ScHEME 
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SCHEME of the whole Doérine of the 
Chriftian Religion. 

















I. Of GOD. 
. ! 
us 
His Effence, Attributes, The Operations of each 
and Perfons. Perfon, 
Art. 1. 
t | 
Of the Father. Of the Son. Of the Holy Ghoft, 
’ Of the ne in general. Of his two Natures, Of his Nature and Funétions. 
Art. 2; Of his Offices. Art. 7. 
Of the Creation, Nature, and Of bis two States. 
Funttions of the Angels. Art. 6. 


Art. 3. 
Of Providence, Art. 4. 
Of Predeftination. Art. 5. 


Il. Of MAN. 
| 





| | | } 
In the State of Inthe State of In the State of In the State of 


Innocence. Sin. Gface. Glory, 
Art.1. | 
Of Adam’s Fall, and Of Death. Art. 24. 
original and aétuai Of Refurreétion. 
Sin. Art. 2. Art. 25, 
Of Free Will, or Ofthe Day of Judge- 
Man’s natural In- ment. Art. 26. 
capacity. Art. 3. Of Eternal Life. 
Art. 27. 





| | | | 
The Benefits of The Meansof TheOrderof The Partakers 
Grace. Grace. Grace. of Grace. 





Vocation. Art.4. The Word of God. Penitence. Art.15. The Chriftian 


Iilumination. Art. 10. Faith. Art. 16. Church im general. 
Art. 5. The Law and the Good Works. Art. 20. 

Regeneration, | Gofpel. Art. 11. Art. 17. ; 
on" 6. The keys of Heaven. The three States im 


The Crofs. Art. 18. pafticular : 


. : Art. 12, 
Juftification. Art. 7. ¥ Prayer. Art. 19. The Eeclefiaftical. 


Myftical Union with 


The Sacraments : Art. 91. 
G Art. 8. Pe , 
ees te Baptitm. Art. 13. . Of Magiftzates. 
Art.9,' The Lord’s Supper, Art. 22. ’ 
Art. 14, The Domeftic, 


Art. 23. 
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We fhall now produce fome fpecimens which may furnith 
an impartial reprefentation of the execution of the work, and 
may exhibit fome of its leading doétrines. 

The firft which we feleG_is taken from the fixth article ; 
the general title of which is, “ Of Chrift, the Son of God and 
of Man.” This article, in confequence of the various topics 
which it examines, is divided into feyeral chapters ; and each 
chapter is again diftinguifhed into fections. Our extraft is 

from the fecond chapter, in which the mediatorial office of 
our Lord is eftablithed. 


“ What is the facrifice of Chrift ? 


“ It is the fulfilling and antitype of all the facrifices that were 
made before ‘his coming, in the Old Teftament ;* and-confified in 
this, that dufing his whole life, he, from mere love and obedience, 
fubmitted to all.forts of internal and external fufferings, and even 
to the ignominious death of the crofs, thereby offering himiclf to 
the Father as an expiatory facrifice for our fins. 

“ Ops.—The facrifice of Chrift confifts in this: 1ft, That he 
hath willingly embraced the condition of men, and taken upon him 
all their obligations towards God, both as to the obferving of his 

laws, and futiering the punifhments due to their tranfgreffions. 

“ Qdly, That he hath actually performed ail their duties, and 
hath fully fatisfied God in all things that he requires of men. It 
is this we call the merit, the fatisfaction, or the obedience of 
Chrift. The obedience of Chri, therefore, is twofuld: 1, Active, 
he. having fulfilled every part of the law without exception ;* and, 
2dly, Patlive, in having fuffered all the punifiments that men had 
deferved on account of their fins; wherein are contained his paf+ 
fion, the fpilling of his blood, and his ignominious death. 

“ Chrift’s pafiion was 1ft, External, or his bodily fufferings ; and, 
Qdly, Internal, or the anguith of the foul, which he fuffered near 
the Mount of Olives and on the crofs during three hours of 
darknefs, during which he felt the whole weight of God’s wrath 
againft fin. 

“ This facrifice or expiation of Jefus Chrift operates in favour of 
all men: for he is faid to have died for all men; that is, inftead 
and in behalf of all men; fo that, by kis death, he hath procured 
them the grace of God and eternal life. The proofs thereof are, 

“ 1ft, Several paiiages in fcripture, in which it is exprefsly faid, 
that Chrift fuffered and died for the whole world ;* that he delivered 





2 Heh. ix. 10. >’ John, x. 18.—1 Pet. ii. 24.—Gal. ii. 20.— 
Ps. xl. 7, 8; 9. —Eph. v. 2.——Gal. iii. 13. © Mat. v. 17.—Gal. iv. 
45.—1 Pet. ii, 22. 4 Phil. ii. 8.—Heb. v. 8, 9. 12.—Ifa. liii. 4, 
5.—1 Pet. i. 18, 19.—Acts, xx. 28. © John, iii, 16. i, 29. xii. 47. 
—~1 John, ii. 22. or v. 5. 
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all men; that thofe alfo who are condemned are redeemed and 
delivered by Chrift;® that men are condemned through their own 
fault.® 

“ Odly, The univerfal call to falvation, and the offer made of it 
to all mankind.! 

“ 3dly, The condemnation of men, for not believing in Jefus 
Chrifi; for, in order to believe in him, we muft admit that he died 
for us: now, according to the opinion of thofe who deny the uni- 
verfality of his propitiation, this might be a falfehood; they, there- 
fore, who would believe it, would be condemned for difcrediting 
a falfehood, which would be a manifeft blafphemy. 


“ When did Chrift intercede for us? 


“ Not only during his abode on earth,* but alfo now that he 
fitteth at the ‘right hand of God, where he continues to claim the 
divine grace in our behalf, by virtue of his propitiatory facrifice. ! 


“ What is Chrifi’s blefing ? 


“ It is his granting us all the grace and endowments requifite 
for falvation; which, from his fulnefs, he will impart unto us, if 
we believe in him. ™ 


“ What is our duty in confequence of this doctrine? 
y q 


“ 1ft, That we feek the remiffion of our fins, and the grace 
requifite for that purpofe, merely through the facrifice Chrift hath 
made for us; and that we offer up ourfelves with true love and 
pratitude to him, who, out of mere love, became a facrifice for us ;” 
2dly, That in our prayers we be excited to a filial confidence in 
God, by the knowledge of Chrifi’s powerful interceflion; and that, 
agreeable to his example, we, as fpiritual priefis, and through the 
fame fpirit of love, pray for others;° and, 3dly, That we make ufe 
of all bleffings beitowed on us for the honour of God, and for the 
benefit aad falvation of our neighbour. ? 


“ And what is our comfort ? 


“ 1ft, That Chrift, by his facrifice, hath refcued us from damna- 
tion, 2? resbaciied us with God,’ and rettored unto us righteoufnefs 
and eternal life;* 2dly, That ‘God, in confideration of the intercef- 
fion of our High Prieft, will not impute to his children their tref- 

paties 





‘Tfa. liii, 6.—Rom. v. 18. viii. 32.—Heb. ii. 9.—Col. i. 20. 
® Rom. xiv. 15.—1 Cor. viii. 11.——2 Pei. ii. 1. h Mat. xxiii. 37. 
—Aédts, xiii. 46.—Luke, vii. 30. iv Cor. v. 20.—Ats, vii; 15. 
‘xvii. 30, 31. k Heb. v. 7.—John, xvii. 9.—Luke, XXxil. 32. 
“xxii. 34, 1 Heb. vii. 25. ix. 24.41 John, ii. 1.—Rom. viii. 34. 
™ As, iii, 26.—John, i. 16.—Gal. iii, 8, 9. 14. = Heb. x. 19, 22. 
‘—2 Cor. v. 15.—-Rom. xii. 1. °1 Tim. ii, L—Heb. x.19. 22. 
? i Pet. iv. 10.—1 Cor. xii. 7. 41 Tim. i. 6.—Gal, iii, 15. 
2 Cor. v. }9.—Rom. v. 10. * 2 Tim, i. 10.—Dan. ix. 24. 
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paffes and inherent imperfections;* and, 3dly, That through Chrift 
we fhall abundantly recover the bleflings forfeited by Adam.”— 
(pp: 49-52.) 

In the next article, the perfonality and the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit having been difcuffed, we meet with the follow- 
ing queftions and anfwers refpecting his offices. 


““ What are the functions of the Holy Ghoft ? 
“ His fundtions, or his gracious operations on the fouls of men, 
conlift in correcting, teaching, admonifhing, and comforting them. 
“ On whom doth he exercife the function of corre@ion ? 


“ On the world, or the impious part of mankind, on account of 
their fins; that, being convinced of their wretched flate, they may, 
by true penitence, be led to Jefus Chrift"”+-(p. 61.) 


This paflage, we confefs, that we read with ftrong feelings 


of difappointment. It feemed to 4 far as though human 
nature had in itfelfa large portion of inherent goodnefs, and 


needed no radical change, but only fome fuperadded correc- 
tion and improvement ; and as though this “ correction” were 
requifite only for the fignally wicked part of mankind. We 
looked im vain for terms charaéterifing the entire corruption 
of the human heart; for terms expretlive of the neceftity of 
a change correfponding to that which is denoted by the 


icriptural phrafes, to be “ renewed by the Holy Ghoft in 
the fpirit of our minds;” to be “created afreth in Chritt 
Jcfus ;” to become “ new creatures ;” and by others which 
might be produced of equally comprehenfive import. But Jet 
us haften to do juaftice to our author. Ungueftionably we fill 
think that if the Englifh term “ correcting” is in any meafure 
adequate in meaning to the original word employed by the 
German divine (an enquiry which, as we have not before us 
the manufcript whence the tranflation was made, no degree 
of knowledge of the German language could enable .us to 
determine), his ftatement of doé¢trine concerning the Holy 
Spirit is extremely defective. In other parts, however, of his 
work, he decidedly proves that his views on this moft impor- 
tant fubjeét are completely {criptural, and,.as fuch, com- 
pletely in unifon with the fundamental tenets which pervade 
the articles and liturgy of the church of England. The 
truth of our affertion is demonftrated by the following 
paflages : 


“ What 
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“« What is original fin? 

“ It is that horrid corruption of our nature which all men in- 
herit by their carnal birth, as a fpiritual infection; and confifts in 
a total incapacity for, and alienation from, what is good, and a 
propenfity to evil.””—(p. 71.) 


* What is the condition of man with regard to fpiritual things? 

“ Concerning them, as relating to repentance and falvation, 
man hath by nature no power whatever, becaufe his underftanding 
is fo blinded, that not only he cannot conceive them, but even 
confiders them as folly.¥ So alfo hath his natural will not the 
leaft ability to choofe and effectuate things truly and fpiritually 
good ;* but rather éntertains an averfion to them, and leaves man 
in a ftate of enmity with God, in utter darknefs, and under the 
dominion of fatan and of fin.’ 


“ What follows from this corruption of the human faculties ? 


“ 1ft, That all actions of natural men, or of fuch as are not 
yet amended by the grace of God, which may have the outward 
appearance of virtue, are neverthelefs by no means truly good, 
but rather dead works:? and, 2dly, That a new birth, a new illumi- 
nation, and a total change of the human mind, is requifite, which 
cannot be the act of man, but muft proceed from God alone.* 


“ What is our duty in this refpec& ? 

“ 1ft, That we duly acknowledge our incapacity in all that 
concerns fpiritual things, and lay afide all confidence in our own 
efforts ;> 2dly, That we pray to our Lord God the more fervently 
for the light and ftrength of his Holy Spirit;* and, 3dly, That we 
attribute all that is bad or finful in us to the corruption of our 
nature; and whatever may be goud, to the grace of God, and to 
the operation of his Holy Spirit.¢ 


“ What comfort have we in this corrupted fate of our nature? 


“ That God, through Jefus Chrift, will reftore our loft faculties 
and deliver us from our natural incapacity;* provided we do not 
wantonly counteract the operations of his grace, but earneftly and 
diligently attend to them.‘ ”—(pp. 85—6.) 

“ Divine 
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“ Divine illumination is that operation of God’s grace, by which 
he communicates to man the knowledge of, and affent to, the truths 
which are neceflary for his falvation. This it a revealed and fun- 
damental article of faith.”—(p. 93.) 

« Ajj men ftand in need of this illumination, on account of their 
natural blindnefs concerning fpiritual things.t”—(p. 94.) 

“ The Holy Spirit removes and abolifhes the natural averfion 
we have to heavenly truths; for thofe things are foolifhnefs to the 
natural man,® and roufes him from his natural flothfulnefs, fo as to 
render him attentive to the do¢trines that are laid before him. 

“« Qdly, That the Holy Spirit infufes into man a juft knowledge and 
difcernment of the truths revealed in fcripture which relate to his 
falvation, fo that he attributes a right fenfe to the words thereof; 
whereas, from mere nature, and from the ftrength of his own 
underftanding, he can never rightly comprehend the things that 
are of the Spirit of God.* 

“ 3dly, That this fame Spirit produces in man fuch an affent to 
thofe heavenly truths, that he totally agrees with them, aud fub- 
mits to them without referve.”—(pp. 94—95.) 

Why is regeneration neceffary ? 

“ Its neceffity is the confequence, 1ft, Of the great corruption 
of man, and of the anger of God refulting from it ;! and, 2dly, Of 
the divine holinefs and righteoufnefs, which feek their image in the 


interior of our hearts, and without which we cannot become par- 
takers of the kingdom of God." ”—(p. 99.) 


“ What is to be obferved concerning regeneration ? 

“ 1ft, That it is concealed and totally incomprehenfible to our 
reafon ;" 2dly, That it is a real birth, fince by it the interior difpofi- 
tion and nature of man are truly and effectually altered, and fome- 
thing fpiritual and fupernatural is born, created, orswrought in him, 
which before was not in him ;° and, 3dly, That it may be forfeited, 
but likewife recovered anew. ? 


“ What is properly the effet of regeneration ? 

“ Tt is a new fpiritual difpofition of the heart, which aéts in 
oppofition to the finful corruption of our carnal birth,’ and may 
increafe by daily renovation; which fpiritual property is denoted 
by various appellations in fcripture, &c.*”—(p. 100.) 


The foundnefs of the author's fentiments concerning jufti- 
fication will appear from the following brief extraéts: 
“ What 
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“ What are the caufes of juftification? 


* On the part of God, the caufes are, lft, his grace or abundant 
mercy, which is fet in oppofition to the merit of our works ;* 2dly, 
The merit and fatisfaction of our Lord Jefus Chrift, who hath com- 
pletely fulfilled the law of God, and hath taken* upon him and 
beareth all our fins, and their due penalty. On the part of man, 
the cauie of juttification is faith, inafmuch as he receives and ftead- 
fattly adheres to Chrift his Redeemer.” ”—(p. 103.) 

“ Do all men fiand in need of juftification ? 

“ They do, on account of the general finful corruption, and of 
the wrath of God annexed to it.¥ But none fhall truly partake 
of it, except fuch as receive Chrift with a penitent, faithful, and 
contrite heart, and with a thirft after his grace. Such hearts as 
are fecure and obdurate, or whieh value themfelves upon their 
righteoufnefs, are not fufceptible of it.*”—(pp. 103—4.) 

_ What is the duty of thofe that are juflified 2 

“ 1ft, That they do not caft away the grace of juftification 
when they have once obtained it; but that they preferve it in faith, 
and therefore glory only in the Lord and in his righteoufpels ;’ 
2dly, That they readily forgive the faults of their neighbours, even 
as God forgiveth them for Chrifi’s fake;* and, 3dly, That they dili- 
gently and earneftly ftrive after holinefs.4”—(p. 106.) 

It has given us true fatisfaction to find, that, with refpect 
to the points agitated at prefent among us in the Calviniftic 
controverly, the fentiments of Freylinghaufen are unequi- 
vocally and entirely on the anti-Calviniftic fide. 

The fubject of-good works is of fuch moment, and the fen- 
timents of the author concerning it are fo accurately ferip- 
tural, that we feel onrfelves bound to fubjoin an additional 
extract. In p. 115, he juftly fiates the principle, that a work, 
in order to be good, muti be performed for the fake of God, 
from the inotive of pleafing him. He atterwards enlarges as 
follows : ‘ 

* By xhom may good works be performed? 

** The perfons in whom, and through whom, good works are 
produced by God, in the Gofpel fenfe, are only fuch as have been 
regenerated and juftified through their faith in Chrift,> 

“ Oss.— 
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* Ons.—Before regeneration, man hath neither the power nor 
the inducements neceffary for performing good works; they mutt 
be derived from faith, and a love of God: and all the good which 
man does before converfion, though it be conformable to the law, 
and really good in the moral and civil fenfe, yet it cannot be 
agreeable to God, whom nothing can pleafe but what pleafes him 
fur Chrift’s fake. 


“ What belongs to the true nature and property of good works ? 


“ That they proceed from the newnefs of fpirit,* or from the 
divine nature, which God refiores in us through regener: tion. 4 
Whence all good works of the faithful, inafmuch as they are rege- 
nerated, proceed from a willing unreftrained fpirit;* wherein they 
differ from the mere works of the law and of outward fhow! 


“ Why is the praétice of good works neceffary ? 


“ Not to obtain forgivenefs of our fins, or falvation through 
their merit, ® but becaufe they follow of themfelves, from a right 
faith and regeneration, and the renewal of the fpirit; and becaufe, 
without them, and by perfevering in evil practices, faith, or the 
fpiritual life of the faithful, is extinguifhed, and the Holy Spirit is 
grieved, and at length totally loft.® 


“ Ops.—The moft righteous man can merit nothing from God by 
his good works; becaute, 1ft, He owes all the good he can do to 
God, he being God’s own property, both on account of his creation 
and of his redemption. 

“ Qdly, He cannot perform good actions from his own ftrength 
and abilities, but God alone does operate them in man, 

“ 3dly, His beft works are ftill very defective, and are acceptable 
to God only on account of the perfect obedience of Chrift which is 
imputed, and fupplies in the faithful what is ftill wanting in them. 

“ N.B. Hence the objection, that ‘if we merit death by our 
finful aétions, we fhould alfo deferve falvation by our good deeds,’ 
falls away of courfe, fince our finful actions are our own, and are 
completely finful. 

“ 4thly, There is no adequate proportion between the tranfcen- 
dent greatnefs of the reward and our beft works, fuppefing them 
to be ever fo perfect. 


“ Whatis the duty of the faithful in confequence of this doctrine? 


“ ift, That they truly and faithfully apply the means of grace, 
obtained by regeneration, towards the performing of good works ;* 
2dly, That they continually firive to become more abundant in 

them ; 
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them ;* and, 3dly, That they perfevere in the practice of them unto 
the end.! 


“ What comfort attends the performance of good works ? 


«“ 1ft, That the faithful are thereby afcertained of being in the 
ftate of grace;™ 2dly, That God will not impute to them their inhe- 
reht weaknefies, but will more and more cleanfe them from their 
infediion ;* and, 3dly, That, according to his promifes and mercy, 
he will richly reward them both here and hereafter.° 

“ Oxzs.—Reward fignifies, in an enlarged fenfe, an imparting of 
fome advantages or favours in confequence of a previous good 
behaviour, but not ftricly fomething merited, and that one bas a 
right to demand. Salvation therefore is, with great propriety, 
called a gracious reward; that is, not merited, but obtained, by the 
faithful, through God’s promife and their faith. Thus a father 
promifes a reward to a child for raifing a certain weight, in doing 
which he affifts materially, and perhaps lifts it alone; yet he gives 
the reward to the child, if it has employed all its firength, and 
done its beft towards performing what was required of him.”— 
(pp- 164—167.) 

We add one fhort paflage, partly as exemplifying the 
compaét form in which the writer before us delivers his prac- 
tical inferences; and partly for the fake of imprefling on 
heads of families the facred and grievoufly negleéted duty of 
confulting, in all domeitic proceedings, as well as promoting 
by habitual fuperintendance and perfonal inftruétion, the 
eternal iaterefts of their fervants. 

“ What are the duties of mafters ? 

“ That they love their fervants in a ‘parental manner;? that, 
prompted by this love, they attend to the good of their fouls;4 that 
they give them their dué reward ;* and that they treat them with 
milduefsand forbearance. * 

“ What are the duties of Chriftian fercants ? 

“ That they confider their mafters as worthy of all honour ;* 
that they obey them as Chrift hinofelf, in every thing that does not 
interfere with their duty towards God;" and that they behave 
themi-lves faithfully and patiently in their ftation.””—(p. 196.) 

Yn a work which confitis of fo very large a number of pro- 
pofitions, it is not furprfing, however fubftantial may be its 

general 
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general excellence, that there fhould be found fubordinate 
points, with refpeét to which the author has not preferved his 
wonted clearnefs, or has even fallen into miftakes. Two or 
three inftances of the latter kind it may be right to {pecify. 
He defines lies, p. 7, to be “ untruths which tend to the pre- 
judice of others :” thus putting afide the native guilt of falfe- 
hood’as a breach of obligation to God; and, like Mr. Hume 

and his followers, refolving the moral duty into attention to 
expediency. We do not, however, perceive this unfcriptaral 
ftandard of morality upheld in other parts of his work. His 
remarks, pp. 123, 124, on the yerbal infpiration of the fcrip- 
iures, cannot be admitted without contiderable qualifica- 
tions. His interpretation of 1 Cor. xv. 29, that “ the 
apoftle means by being baptized for or over the dead, being 
baptized.over_ the tombs of the martyrs, in commemoration 
of their fufferings, and as a pledge of our imitation,” p. 142, 
is furely groundlefs. We apprebend that there is neither 
proof nor probability of the exiftence of fuch a cuftom in 
the days of St. Paul. The affertion, p. 179, that “ the invi- 
fible church” (which he defines, p. 178, to confift of “ all thofe 
who are united with Chrift on the whole furface of the earth,”) 
“ can never fuffer any confiderable diminution,” is contrary to 
the teftimony of Scripture, particularly to the Apocalypie.— 
We obferve that he frequently refers to the Book of Wifdom, 
in the fame manner as to the canonical Scriptures: and fome 
of his proofs from the infpired writings are to be ranked only 
as illuitrations. 

We cordially rejoice that, while there are members of the 
church of England who, in their zeal to withfiand erroneous 
tenets, are ready to abandon the genuine dodtrines of the Gof- 
pel, thofe doctrines have in this work been prefented to the 
Britifh public under the fignal patronage of royalty. 

The: type, by its ftrength and clearnefs, recommends the 
new procefs. On the whole it is very correct. Some few 
errors might be pointed out ; as the reference Phil. i. 34 (p. 30). 








Art. LXXXIX. A Philofophical Treatife on the Paffions. By 
TI. Cogan, M.D. 8vo. pp. 383. Price 8s. 6d. in Boards. 
Cadeli and Davies, London. 1804. 


HE fubjeé of this work is of too great importance to have 
been entirely negleéted by writers on the philofophy of 

the human mind : in general, however, it has been only inci- 
dentally noticed by them; while their chief attention has 
been paid to the origin of ideas, and the nature and operations 
of 
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of the thinking principle. Dr. Cogan’s Treatife is, as far as 
we recollect, the firft that has been exclufively devoted to the 
fubje& of the paffions. Without entering deeply into meta- 
phyfical enquiries, its object feems to have been, to record and 
clatlify their various phenomena, and to deduce general ob- 
fervations of a philofophical or pra¢tical nature, The work is 
divided into two parts, of which the firft is entitled, An Ana- 
lytis of the Paflions; the, fecond, Philofophical Obfervations 
and Enquiries. 

The firft part contains the arrangement of the fubject, with 
fome remarks on the plans of arrangement adopted by pre- 
ceding writers; together with an explanation of the terms 
made ufe of to exprels the paflions, and their various modifi- 
cations. Although this part occupies more than half the 
work, yet it is only to fuperficial readers that its length will 
appear tedious, or dilproportioned to the importance of the 
topics it difcuiles. The advantages of a clear and lucid ar- 
rangement in philofophical fubjects muft appear felf-evident, 
and the importance of fixing with precifion the meaning of 
the terms employed, wil] immediately be feen when we recol- 
Jeet the errors and prejudices (greater and more numerous 
perhaps than we are at all aware) which have arifen from a 
vague and indefinite ufe of words, in common language, to 
which no clear idea has been affixed, 

The firft chapter, in which is given a general view of the 
fubject, explains the {pecific difference of the terms paflion, 
emotion, and affection. The different plans of arrangement 
adopted by Hartley, Watts, Groves, &c. are examined, and 
imperfections pointed out in each, which, as Dr. Cogan thinks, 
render fome other plan of claflification defirable, which may 
be free from fimilar objections. He proceeds to deduce the 
origin of our patilions from that eflential principle of fenfitive 
aud intelligent nature by which it is led to delight in well- 
being, and which, as it contemplates good or evil, becomes 
Jove or hatred, defire or averfion. From one or other of thefe 
fources all our patlions are derived ; and they are divided into 
two leading claffes: 1, Thofe which owe their origin to the 
principle of felf-love; and, 2, Thofe which are derived from 


the focial principle. 


The following extract contains a concife view of the plan 
of arrangement adopted by Dr. Cogan, as derived from the 
principies above mentioned : 


‘** Some of our paffions and affections are infpired by circum- 
ftances which more immediately relate to ourfelces, and to our own 
perional intereits; that is, they belong to the principle of felf-love : 

fome 
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fome of them belong to the /focial principle, and refer to our con- 
nections with our own fpecies, or to all animated natures. 

“ In fome of our paflions and affections the ideas of good are 
obvioufly predominant; in others, the ideas of evil. 

“ The paffions and affections which relate to felf-love, and are 
excited by the idea of a good, may either refer to the good that is 
actually in our poffefion, and communicate various degrees of en- 
joyment, from fimple gratification to ecftafies : or, 

“ The good we love may not be in our pofleffion; but it may 
appear attainable, and become the obje¢t of our defre: or, 

“ Though it be not in our poffeffion, circymftances may appear 
highly favourable to our attaining it, and it may thus infpire 
hope. 

Ms The ftate in which evil is the predominant idea, referring to 
ourtelves, may relate 

* To the lofs of that good which we poffeffed, or to difappoint- 
ments refpecting the good we defired, aud hoped to obtain; in- 
{piring forrow, with its various modifications: or, 

* We may be apprehenfive concerning the lofs of what we poffefs, 
concerning the approach of fome politive evil, or concerning the 
accomplifament of our delires, which introduces the family of 

ear. 

a “ The caufe of both forrow and fear may be fome agent, whofe 
defigned condu¢t, or even whofe inadvertency, may threaten or pro- 
duce injuries, and thus excite anger in various degrees. 

“ The caufes and excitements of our paflions and affections re- 
{pecting others, may alfo be arranged under the predominancy of 
good or evil in our ideas. 

“ Under the former head may benevolence be placed, which will 
indicate jtfelf either by good wi/hes or good opinions, each productive 
of a large diverfity of affections and paflions, according to contin- 
gent circumftances, 

“« The predominance of evil in our ideas will thew itfelf in actual 
malevolence of difpofition concerning another, or in a di/placency and 
difapprobation of conduct.” 


Although we agree with the author in thinking the plan of 
arrangement, of which the above extract gives a {ketch, to be, 
upon the whole, the beft, yet we think it defective in arranging 
anger and malevolence under different claffes. They differ 
from each other only as a habit differs from a fingle aét: they 
arife from the fame fources ; and it would be difficult to prove 
that malevolence, any more than anger, was ever cauled by 
any thing but the conduct of fome moral agent, which either 
is, or is fuppofed to be inconfiftent with our happinefs, or with 
that of others. 

The remaining chapters of the firft part contain an expan- 
fion of the author’s plan, in which the various modifications 
of the paflions are arranged under their feveral heads, and a 
MS Oe eke ee ee concife 
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concife view is taken of the phenomena they exhibit to the 
attentive obferver. 

Before we quit the fubjeé of this part of the work, we fhall 
extract the following note to page 26; not that we think the 
opinjon it combats likely to prevail to any confiderable degree, 
but becaufe we are convinced that felfith and illiberal fyftems 
have gained a great advantage from the vifionary and imprac- 
ticable lengths t to which the ole of a contrary nature have been 
carried by fome of their advocates. 


* It would not only be a fevere but an abfurd requifition to ex- 
peat that mankind fhouid univerfally be more attentive to the wel- 
fare of others than to theirown. ‘This mode of exercifing benevo- 
Jence could not be productive of fo much good as the prefent con- 
fiitution of our natures; nor would it be fo favourable to the cautie 
of benevoience as has been imagined. No mind, truly gewerous 
or setereing attention, could pottibly receive the gift of well-being 
entirely at the expence of thedonor. Thus were the felfihh prin- 
ciple totally extinguifhed, the reciprocal communicat ion of good 
could be little more than a complimentary exchange.’ 


The fecond part of the work is divided into three chapters, 
the firft of which treats on the laws of excitement: in the fe- 
cond the caufes are enumerated which occafion a diverfity in 
the paflions of different individuals, and their different eflecis 
expiained: the third is on the influence of the paflions; 
1, their medical influence; 2, their influence on thought and 
Janguage ; 3, on character ; and, 4, on happinefs. 

As a favourable fpecimen of his mode of reafoning, we 
give the following extraét from the firft chapter, in which 
the author endeavours to prove that furprife is the efficient 
caufe of paflion, as diftinguiflied trom affection. 

“ Jn different parts of the analyfis of the paffions the influence 
of the introductory motions, in quickening -affections of the moft 
oppokte nature into a pafiion, has fully appeared. It has been 
fhewn, that whatever firikes us in a fudden and unexpected manner, 
generally makes, for the initant, a more vivid impretiion than things 
aud circumftances.of much greater confequence with which we 
have been familiarized, or which have been more flowly and pro- 
greflively introduced to our notice. It has been rendered obvious 
that wonder is compounded of furprife, and the impreflion made 
upon the mind. by the idea of intricacy; and that aftonishment 
unites the perception of vafinefs with furprife. We have remark- 
ed, that thefe are by univerfal fuffrage emphatically. termed emo- 
tions; and we have feen the influence of thefle introdu@ory emo- 
tions in paflions of the moft oppofite characters. 

Thefe confiderations united make it highly probable that the 
effential and characieriftic difference between a paffion and an af- 
fection depends upon the fuperaddition of furprite, to the — 

etfec 
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effet produced by the real or fuppofed quality of an object: that 
this emotion, conjoined with the fpecific nature of its exciting caufe, 
is virtually the efficient caufe of a paifion; the percuilion of fur- 
prife rendering the affection vilible by characteriftic figns, corre- 
fpondent with its fpecific nature. 

“ Thus, for example, in joy, the pleafing part of the impreffion 
owes its origin to the poffetlion, or undoubted expectancy of fome 
defirable good. This, in its loweft influence, produces fome degree 
of change in the corporeal frame. It is a fenfation, and muti be 
felt fomewhere. The vividnefs of the impreflion, occaficned by the 
impetus of furprife, renders this fenfation more vivid, diffafes its 
effeéts over the whole fyftem, and occafions a delectable and un- 
governable flow of fpirits, which becomes confpicucus to every 
fpectator. But as novelty is the exciting caufe of furprife, in pro- 
portion as the novelty of the good fubfides, furprife gradually 
diminifhes, and leaves the mind under the in4vence of an affection, 
more proportionate to the real value of the object. 

“ Thus we may fuppofe the paflion of anger to confift of that 
difagreeable fenfation whicha feinfe of injury will always occaficn, 
quickened by furprife into an ungovernable emotion. The reluc- 
tance with which we part with any thing contributing to our benefit 
or enjoyment, wil] be quickened by furprife into the agonies of 
forrow; which is alfo able to convert painful apprehenfions into the 
excefs of fear. 

“. Nor does the acknowledged fact, that our paflions are fome- 
times excited by deliberate contemplation, militate againft this 
opinion. This can only take place in atiairs of high importance; 
and in fuch cafes, the more deliberate furvey confiits in examining 
and reflecting upon every circumftance relative to the nature of the 
exciting caufe, which neceffarily produces a variety of new and 
unexpected combinations, each of which will be attended witha 
proportionate degree of furprife; and although there willnot be in 
any one circumftance that quantity of novelty which fo powerfully 
ftrikes the mind in cafes that are fudden and totally unexpected, 
yet the combined influence of the aggregate number of novelties 
may finally produce the moft extravagant pailions. Thus may the 
mind calculate the variety of benefits arifing from fome profperous 
event until it be tranfported with joy; enumerate the evils of pri- 
vation, until it becomes frantic with forrow; dwell upon the 
number and magnitude of provocations which aggravate an injury, 
until refentment fhall be converted into rage; aod by ruminating 
upon the extent of danger, it may be driven into defpair. 

“ If this conjecture be admiited, it will give a beautiful fimpli- 
city to the theory of the patlions. It thews that they may be 
decompofed into the fimpleft elements; while it indicates the man- 
ner by which the combination of thefe elements my be productive 
of the moft infinite variety, both in nature and ftrength. It 
fhews that the different degrees of force in the quickening agent, or 
of its reiterated influence, are calculated to give various degrees of 
momentum to each particular affeGion.”—(pp. 1$1—184.) 
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The following paffage (from the obfervations on the feat of 
the paffions) with which we fhall conclude our extratts, is 
curious and novel; and fhows, in a ftrong light, the difficulties 
to which thole philofophers are reduced who fuppofe human 
nature to be compofed of two or more principles effentially 
diftinét from each other, and poffefling no one property in 
common. 


“ It is ufual for writers on the paflions to fpeculate concerning 
their feat; whether it be in the fpiritual, or in the animated mate- 
rial part of man. Some philofophers place the paffions folely in 
the corporeal fyftem. Among thefe was the celebrated Des Cartes. 
Mr. Grove, on the contrary, defines the paflions to be the affections 
attended with peculiar and extraordinary motions of the animal 
fpirits ; and in oppofition to the fentiments of Des Cartes he fays, 
* I am inclined to think that a fenfation of the foul generally pre- 
cedes a change in the fpirits: external objects not being able to 
raife a ferment in the fpirits, till they have firft ftruck the mind 
with an idea of fomething noble, frightful, amiable,’ &c. 

“ Others, again, afcribe fome of the affections to the animal 
principle, and fome to the rational. Dr. Reid is in doubt whe- 
ther ‘the principle of efteem, as well as gratitude, ought to 
be reckoned in the order of animal principles, or if they ought not 
rather to be placed in a higher order.’ He has finally, however, 
placed the efieem of the wife and good in the order of animal 


. principles: not from any perfuafion that it is to be found in brute 


animals, but becaufe it appears in the moft unimproved and moft 
degenerate part of our {pecies, even in thofe in whom we hardly 
perceive any exertion either of reafen or of virtue. 

* But what is ftill more fingular, the fame affection is fometimes 
placed by this philofopber under the animal, and fometimes under 
the rational principle. Speaking of refentinent, he obferves * that 
fudden or inftinétive refentment is an animal principle common to 
us with brute animals; but that refentment which fome call deli- 
berate, muft fall under the clafs of rational principles.’ He alfo 
excludes ‘ the parental affection from the rational principle, becaufe 
it is not grounded on an opinion of merit in the object.’ (See 
Reid’s Effay on the active powers of Man. Es, iii. ch, 4.) 

“ ‘This contrariety of opinions among philofophers themfelves, 
the vague conjectures and arbitrary pofitions they have advanced, 
tou plainly evince that we are not prepared for difquifitions of this 
kind. They prove that it will be impoffible to arrange the paffions 
and affections, with any precifion, under thefe two heads, until we 
fiall have obtained more accurate ideas of the nature of the rational 
and fpiritual part of man, on the one hand, and of the vivified 
matter which is fuppofed to conftitute his animal nature on the 
other. 

“ Thofe who place the paflions, or any of the affections, in the 
body, confefs that it muft be an animated body; but they do not 
explain to us the caufe of this animation, or what is that vivifying 

principle 
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principle which fo wonderfully changes the properties of dead, in- 
fenfible, inaGtive matter. When we fhall know the caufe of fenfation 
or of perception in its loweft ftage; and when we fhall have di(co- 
vered what that is which thinks, reafons, and wills, we may be better 
qualified to decide concerning the feat of the paffions and emo- 
tions. 

“ The reafon which induced Des Cartes and others to make all 
the affections fenfual, is obvious. It is eafy to perceive that we 
cannot afcribe affections to the {piritual part of man, without ad- 
mitting the paffions alfo; nor thefg without being perplexed with 
the appetites; which, although confefiedly fenfual, frequently ex- 
cite thofe emotions and paflions which muft be afcribed to the fpirit 
if it be fulceptible of emotions. But this combination, or reci- 
procal influence, they deem to be totally inconfiftent with thofe 
intelle@ual honours they are folicitous of afcribing exclufively to 
our fpiritual natures. 

“ Dr. Reid’s embarrafiment feems to arife from the expeciation 
that the rational principle muft always act rationally ; which leads 
him to infer that whenever the pafions and affections do not receive 
the fanction of reafon, they ure to be afligned over to the animal 
principle. But this hypothefis will tempt us to doubt of the very 
exiftence of the rational principle in numbers of our fpecies: it 
leads us to conclude that the two natures, deemed fo diametrically 
oppofite to each other, poffefs powers fo perf: tly fimilar, that it is 
difficult for the keeneft difcernment to diftinguiih between their 
operations; and it compels us to infer, that whenever fome of our 
affections become conformable to reafon, they have changed their 
feat from the animal to the rational principle.’—(pp. 204—207.) 

On the whole, we look upon Dr. Cogan’s work as fapplying 
a chafin in the hiftory of the human mind, and as making « 
valuable addition to moral fcience. The reafoning, though 
not profound, is in general clear and fatisfactory : the ftyle is 
eafy, flowing, and perfpicuous; though, in tome inftances, it 
appears not to have quite the precifion requifite in a philofo 
phical treatife. We fhall be happy to anneunce the appear- 
auce of the fecond volume, for which the concluding fentence 
of the preface gives us reafon to hope. 





Art. XC. An Account of a Voyage to efablish a Colony at Port 
Philip in Bafs’s Strait on the South Coa of New South Wales, 
in His Majefty’s Ship Calcutta, in the Years 1802-3-4. By 

‘J. HH. Tuckey, Efg. pp. 239. Price 5s. in Boards. Longman 
and Co, London. 18035. 

T is not now the period for difcufling the propriety of an 

attempt to colonize the eaftern coaft of Auftralafia, for 

fuch muft be its philofophica] appellation; or to indulge in 

{peculations 
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fpeculations refpecting its probable confequences; the plan 
commenced prior to our literary exiftence, and we muft take 
it as a fubject fully confidered and executed. We may how- 
ever be permitted toremark, that the eaft and fouthern coafts of 
this vaft ifland, this rival of a continent, affords few fubjects of 
philofophical inveftigation ; and we fear, few objects of colonial 
attraction. The almoft folitary navigable river which it offers, 
will probably prevent its pofletling an extenfive or numerous 

opulation : its indigenous riches will lead few adventurers to 
its coafts: and had not fome bulls and heifers accidentally 
firayed from Sidney Cove, its largeft wild animal had {till 
been a kangaroo; its only beaft of burthen a Malay or an 
Auftralafian flave. Fancy may {till anticipate, in the interior 
parts, fertile meadows, purling ftreams, another Niger, or per- 
haps a Ganges. But we have evidence of neither, and, 
having now nearly coafted the whole ifland, the laft is not 
within the bounds of even remote probability. It prefents few 
attractions as a colony; and, except as a refting place for the 
whalers, perhaps as the {pot from which, at a diitant era, Peru 
and Chili may be compelled to barter their gold for European 
iron, profpects remote and precarious, we can fearcely perceive 
the returns to be expected for fuch immenfe expences, for 
fuch a profufion of human comfort and human life. 

li, however, Aufiralafia muft fubmit to Englith colonization, 
the difcovery of Bafs’s Strait wiil greatly allift the navigator 
in his voyage. It leffens the diftance, and renders the paflage 
lefs precarious; and the eftablifhment of a colony on the 
fouth coaft, will ailift the mariner in cafe of accidents from 
leaks, fearcity of provifions, &c. It has hitherto added 
nothing to the ftock of the philofophical geographer. We 
fondly hoped, that we,might here difcover a ftrait which 
would at once lead us to the interior of the ifland; that we 
might find the eaftern coait only the fterile extremity of a 
beautiful and fruitful diftrid ; and that we might from this 
firait reach a fairy land which fancy had adorned with objects 
of utility and beauty, The profpect, however, gradually va- 
nifhes from the view—it is no longer caught at, even by the 
imagination. 

Mr. Tuckey’s voyage is directed to the fpot from whence 
thefe day-dreams originated: they are at once diffipated, and 
we wake to folitude and gloom. Our author's fhort. ftay 
could not, however, give any very extenfive information, and 
his work is rather a narrative of the yoyage, than a defcripiion 
of the fouthern coaft of Auftralafia. The objervations, indeed, 
which he offers, and which thofe of others have confirmed, 
dutiiciently decide the points juft mentioned, Mr. Tuckey 
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apologizes for the literary faults, as a failor’s life affords few 
moments of learned eafe. The reader will confequently be 
ufionifhed to find the narrative elegant and even flowery ; not 
meretricioufly ornamented, but often greati~ reifed above the 
defcriptive language of general travelers. ~ Unfortunately, 
the account of ‘Port Philip is the fmalleft part of the salle 
Yet there are faults, and grofs ones: the printer has blundered 
fo frequently as to obfcure the defcription ; and proper names 
as well as the Latin lines are miferably mangled. —The Calcutta 
was deftined to convey convicts’; and we teleéct the following 
remarks as a fpecimen of the author's feelings, his delicacy, 
and good fenfe. 


“ In bidding farewel to England, it may naturally be fuppofed, 
that the feelings of our motley crew would be as various as their 
fituations, their profpedts, or their characters; yet their general fen- 
timent feemed to be that of entire indifference ; a few women alone, 
whofe birth and education had promifed them a far different fate, 
were affeéted by this heart-rending, though voluntary exile from 
their native country, and, 

“ Shudd’ring ftill to face the diftant deep, 
** Return’d and wept, and ftill return’d to weep.” 


Among the convicts on board were fome who, by prodigality and 
its attendant vices, had degraded themfelves from a refpectable 
rank in fociety, and were indebted to the lenity of their profecutors 
alone, for an efcape from the laft fentence of the law. Some of 
thefe men were accompanied by their wives, who had married 
them in the funfhine of profperity, when the world fmiled deceit- 
fully, and their path of life appeared ftrewed with unfading flowers ; 
in the feafon of adverfity they would not be feparated, but repofed 
their heads upon the fame thorny pillow; and as they had fhared 
with them the cup of joy, they refufed not that of forrow. 

“ Thofe alone who know the miferable and degraded fituation of 
a tranfported felon, can appreciate the degree of connubial love 
that could induce thefe women to accompany their guilty hufbands 
in their exile. The laws can only make diftin¢tion in crimes, while 
the criminals, whatever may have been their former fituation in 
life, muft fuffer alike for crimes of the fame nature. It therefore 
entirely depended upon us to ameliorate their condition, and grant 
fuch indulgences as the nature and degree of the crime, and the 
otherwife general character and conduct of the prifoner feemed to 
deferve. To thefe helplefs females, all the attentions that huma- 
nity di@tated, and that the nature of our fervice would admit, were 
extended ; but ftill it was impoffible to feparate their fituations en- 
tirely from their guilty hufbands; they were, confequently, far, 
very far, from being comfortable; and one of them, borne down by 
the firft hardihips of the voyage, which fhe felt with redoubled force, 
from being far advanced in her pregnancy, fell a victim to her mif- 
placed affection before our arrival at Teneriffe.” 
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The account of Teneriffe is full and fatisfactory. It is not, 
however, diftinguifhed by any peculiar novelty, which, in a 
path fo often trodden, was f{carcely to be expected. The few 
events of a voyage are cold with tafte and difcrimination, 
The thick maze which obfcures the Cape de Verde iflands, 
reminds us of the interefting circumftances of their difeovery, 
as it was the caufe which before prevented it; and the beauty 
of the heavens in the northern tropic is well contrafted with 
the gloom and haze of the fouthern. The Calcutta crofled the 
line in 25 degrees of weft longitude ; and, as the nautical-re- 
marks are few, we fhall infert an advantageous {pecimen of 
them in the following paflage. 


“ Navigators differ in their opinions refpe¢ting the moft eligible 
meridian to crofs the line on, but agree that it ought to be between 
the longitudes of 20° and 25° W.; but by croffing it fo far to the 
eaftward as 20°, calms of long continuance and firong eafterly cur- 
rents fetting into the gulph of Guinea will commonly be met with; 
by croffing it to the weftward of 25°, firong wefterly currents are 
‘found fetting into the immenfe bight between Cape St. Auguttine 
and Florida; the meridian of 23° W. on the line feems to be the 
boundary of thefe different currents. In the various opinions upon 
this fubject, fuiticient regard has not been paid to the feafon of the 
year. When the fun is far in the northern tropic, the winds to the 
fouthward of the line incline more foutherly, and, during the con- 
trary feafon, they incline more northerly than the regular courfe of 
the trade-wind. Intending to touch at Rio Janeiro, between the 
months of March and September, I would prefer croffing the line in 
26° W.; and between September and March again in 28°. But if it is 
not intended to touch at Rio, I would, during the first feafon, crofs 
the line in 23°, and during the latter in 25°: croffing the line from 
the fouthward, I look upon 27° to be the beft meridian, as being 
not only lefs liable to calms, but alfo for the probability of meeting 
the trade well to the eaftward, and perhaps even to the fouthward 
of eaft. When-the fun is in the northern tropic, I would recommend 
keeping on the laft meridian till to the northward of the Cape Verde 
Ifles; for, by coming nearer to thefe iflands at this feafon, you wilt 
meft probably meet with calms and baffling winds.” 


The defcription of the harbour of Rio Janeiro, with the 
adjacent country, prefents a moft fafcinating picture, which 
we have perufed with greater pleafure, as we have now under 
our confideration the account of another voyager, who was 
compelled to -refide in iis vicinity for nearly 15 months: we 
mean Mr. Lindley. 


« The entrance of the harbour of Rio de Janeiro is narrow for 
about a quarter of a mile; it thence widens into a fecure bafin, 
which, at the town, is five miles in breadth, and extends inland be- 
yond the reach of the eye: feveral fruitful iflets are fcattered - 
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each fide, which, covered with loaded orange trees, almoft realize 
the fiction of the garden of the Hefperides. 

“‘ The fhores which furround the harbour are vaftly mountainous, 
forming abrupt and craggy precipices of the moft wild and extravur- 
dinary fhapes. Nature feems to have {ported in the formation of 
this her laft work, and to have combined all the fanciful forms 
which fhe feattered more fparingly over the old continent. The 
entrance of the harbour is pointed out by a towering cliff on the 
fouth fide, rifing pérpendicularly from the fea, while, at the head of 
the port, the mountains rife into higher elevations, and prefent 
forms more firikingly fingular, 


Rocks rich with gems, and mountains big with mines, 
Whence many a burtting ftream auriferous plays, 


are here feen, now faintly peeping from behind the intervening 
clouds, and now prefenting their dark blue fummits above the 
flaky vapours that roll along their fides. 

“ Thefe mountains confift entirely of granite, forming an ada- 
mantine barrier to the waters of the ocean. They are clothed in 
every part where the leaft foil can remain, with trees and fhrubs of 
various kinds; and even to the naked rock vegetables are feen to 
adhere, which appear to derive their novrifhment from the moifture 
ef the air alone. Here are many picturefque vallies, narrow, but 
winding along the bafe of the mountains, from the fhores of the 
harbour to fome diftance inland. Thefe glens are fupereminently 
fruitful, from the combined caufes of fuperior heat and moifture; 
the firft proceeding from the reflected heat of the fun, confined in 
2 narrow fpace, and the latter produced by the condenfation of the 
vapours attracted by that heat, or driven by the winds againft the 
mountains’ fides. The numerous little coves at the entrance of 
thefe glens are bordered with beaches of the fineft fand, where fith- 
ermen have ere¢ted their dwellings, and which, viewing them from 
without, have all the apparent neatnefs of our beft Englith villages ;, 
but too foon we find, on entering them, that this is the mere effect 
of whitewaih, and that within they are the habitations of fleth and 
naftinefs,” 


The town is crowded, and filthy in the extreme; the inha- 
bitants flothful, dirty, and abjectly fuperftitious. Yet even 
over the idlenefs and incurioufnefs of the Creole, the prefent 
exertion of the intellectual powers feem to have fome influence, 
and they begin to qnerge from their torpor. The ladies copy 
the European or rather Englith drefies. Their dark eyes give 
a brilliancy to their features; their vivacity adds a {pirit to 
their beauty; but the charms they too profufely difplay fome- 
times difguft the more delicate admirer, and their inattention 
to proprieté renders them occafionally almoft difagreeable. 
The proportion of the women to tire men is faid to be as eleven 
to two; and licentioufnels, as may be expected from this cir- 
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cumftance, as well as the heat of the climate, is very common. 
The town of St. Sebaftian is, as we have faid, clofe and dirty, 
fo that fevers and dyfenteries are common: to thefe fcourges, 
another, connected rather with the relaxing power of the 
climate, muft be added, viz. hydrocele ; but, as if the heat of 
the air was not fufficiently debilitating, the Brazilians add the 
relaxing power of tepid baths. Their jealoufy of foreigners is 
faid to be greatly abated: in this refpect, Mr. Lindley differs 
from our prefent author. 

The commerce of the Brazils is fhortly noticed, but offers 
nothing peculiarly interefting or new. The author's {enti- 
ments on negroes and flavery are, we think, juft and enlight- 
ened, though not feafoned fo highly as to be relifhed by the 
modern philanthropift. The ftory of Hanno wants only the 
pathetic powers of Mrs. Bebn to equal that of the celebrated 
Oroonoko. Our author fees in this country the revolutionary 
principle in its embryo ftate. The example will of courfe, he 
thinks, be followed by that of the other parts of South America; 
and this region is, in his opinion, well adapted to the “ growth 
of powerful tiates, and eminently favourable to the preferva- 
tion of liberty.” 

The voyage from the Brazils to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and from thence to Port Philip on the fouthern coaft of Aut- 
tralafia, offers nothing particularly interefting. It was impof- 
fible for our author to add any thing to what Englifhmen, 
after a long refidence, had written of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The change of the names of St. Paul’s and Amfterdam have 
orcafioned fome confufion, and navigators have fixed their 
fituation in different latitudes. After a careful comparifon of 
contending accounts, Mr. Tuckey thinks the northernmoft 
ifland in latitude 37° 55’, and the fouthernmoft 38° 40’. 


Port Philip was deficient in water. From the prevalence 
of foutherly winds it was eafily acceflible, but egre{s was pro- 
portionably difficult. 


“ The face of the country bordering on the port is beautifully 
picturefque, fwelling into gentle elevations of the brighteft verdure, 
and dotted with trees as if planted by the hand of tafte, while the 
ground is covered with a profufion of flowers of every colour: in 
fhort, the external appearance of the country flattered us into-the 
moft delufive dreams of fruitfulnefs and plenty. 

“ The foil (except in a few places where marl is found mixed 
with vegetable mould) is invariably fandy, and its blacknefs pro- 
ceeds from the afhes of the burnt grafs, which has every where been 
fet on fire by the natives. The proportion of fand varies, and in 
fome fpots the foil may be fufficiently ftrong to produce vegetables, 
and perhaps Indian corn; but it may fafely be afferted, that (ex- 
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cepting a few acres at the head of the port) no fpot within five 
miles of the water will produce wheat or any other grain that re- 
quires either much moifture or good foil. On fome of the highett 
elevations an arid fea-fand is found, giving nourifhment to no other 
vegetable than heath and fern. The bafes of the hills contift of 
very coarfe granite, which is here found in every ftage of formation, 
from grains fcarcely adhering and crumbling into fand between the 
fingers, to the perfect ftone which almoft defies the chifel. 

“« The great fcarcity of water is one of the greateft difadvantages 
the port labours under. In the narrow glens between the hills, the 
marks of watercourfes are vifible, but at this time (October) they 
are moftly dried up: pools of frefh water are found fcattered avout 
the port, but they are merely drains from {wamps, and, from their 
fiagnation are ftrongly impregnated with decayed vegetable fub- 
fiances. * 

“ On the eaftern fide of the port, twenty-eight miles from the 
entrance, a ftream of frefh water empties itfelf into the port. This 
ftream runs through an extenfive fwamp, and appears to be a branch 
from a large river at the northern extremity of the port, which the 
fhortnefs of time and badnefs of the weather prevented our examin- 
ing. The bed of this ftream is covered with foliaceous mica, which 
our people at firft couceived to be gold duft, and thence expected 
they had difcovered an Elfatedorado.” 


The trees are open, and the country, except in the fwamps, 
free from underwood. The moft common tree is the fhe oak, 
fit only for the cabinet-maker. The other trees, at the dif- 
tance of five miles, are thinly fcattered: the largeft are the 
blue gum, ftringy bark, and honeyfuckle. The cone of the 
the oak, when green, is pleafant, and the only other fruit found 
there was the Port Jackfon cherry. Kangaroos are in confi- 
derable numbers, weighing from 50 to 150 pounds. The birds 
are not uncommon, but Ake varieties of fnakes were found, 
apparently poifonous. There were many very beautiful moths 
and beetles ; but, though there were wafps, no bees were dif- 
covered. Fifth were very fcarce, apparently from the number 
of fharks at the mouth of the harbour; but, among the rocks, 
a variety of fhell fith, with fome very large cray fith, were dif- 
covered. Ironftone and limefione occurred, though in no 
confiderable quantities : clay was more common, but no coal 
was dilfcovered. The natives were, in one part, numerous; 
but appear of the fame race as thofe met with in the vicinity 
of Port Jackfon. The heat, on the fame day, varied from 
50° to 90°; but on the oth and 21ft of October it froze pretty 
fmartly at the head of the bay. The north winds, which 
come on in violent fqualls, have all the effects of the firocco 
of the Levant, but feldom laft more than an hour, when the 
wind returns to the fouth with thunder, lightning, and rain ; 
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a proof, we think, of an extenfive hot and dry track of ground 
ou the north. Some of the natives were pitted, as if from the 
{mail-pox, but this difeafe is not known in New Holiand. 
The aitempt to tranfport the vaccine difeafe has mifcarried, 
and our author does not appear friendly to the defign. He 
fees to fufpect that the vaccine difeaie in another climate 
may be more violent, and “ what opinion fhould we form,” he 
aks, “ of av atiempt to introduce a new difeafe into England, 
merely to prevent the evils attending the pofiible introduétion 
of the plague?” The deicription of their manners we fhall not 
tran{fcribe : it is only a varying fcene of wretchednefs, and the 
groffierté of the iavage, who has not yet approached the limits 
of civilization. 

As Port Philip was fo unfavourable fur a fettlement, the 
colonifis were ordered to the north fide of Van Diemen’s Land, 
or to the river Derwent on its fouthern coaft; but the Calcutta 
profecuted her principal object, the conveying a load of fhip- 
timber to England. We find the iatter plan was preferred. 

While, however, they waited the orders of Governor King, 
a party proceeded by land to Weftern Port, difcovered by 
Lieutenant Fimders, the mofi wefieru port hitherto known 
on the fouthern coaft. As they proceeded wetierly, the foil 
became fironjer, and the gum trees more numerous. The 
waters fell in fmaill rills, and at Wettern Port did not reach 
the fea, but formed pools, loft in the bibulous fand. Their 
fearch was fhort and hafty, but they did not find the coal 
faid to abound there. Qn their return, they advanced farther 
to the north, and the country appeared move fertile and well 
waiered. Four large wolves were tecn at Weftern Port. The 
return to England offers nothing very interefting. 

In the addenda are, ift, “ Sonie remarks on currents,” which 
our author fuppofes, with Col. Capper, to be connected with 
the direction of the winds. 2d, “ A lift of plants found at 
Port Philip,” which contains not a fingle f{pecies peculiarly 
important or new. 3d, “ A meteorological journal. kepi at 
Port Philip during the months of O¢tober, November, and 
December.” 4th, “ Obfervations on the various kinds of 
timber found in New South Wales ;” and, 5th, “ Obfervations 
re{pecting the felection of convicts for tranfportation, and on 
the means of preferving their health on the voyage.” Thefe 
articles, however, we cannot enlarge on. We can only add, 
that the variation of the thermomeier was from 58° to 81°. 
We perceive no nearer approach to frofi than 58°; but it was 
the fummer of the fouthern hemifphere. 
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Arr. XCI. Medical Sketches of ithe Expedition to Egypt from 
India. By James M‘Gregor, A.M. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons; Surgeon to the Royal Regiment of Horfe 
Guards ; and lately fuperintending Surgeon to the Indian Army 
in Egypt. 8vo. pp. 253. Price 7s. in Boards. Murray, 
London. 1804. 


6 hy work is prefented to the public nearly in the fame 
form as it was communicated to the government in India 
in an official capacity. The anthor had an ample opportunity 
of obierving not only the plague and the ophthalmia, which 
are the endemic dileaies of Egypt, but alfo many other dif- 
eafes to which armies are particularly liable ; hepatitis, dyfen- 
tery, fevers, pneumonia, {mall-pox, fcurvy, the guinea-worm, 
and tetanus. From his experience in tue Weil indies he has 
alfo been able to make an accurate comparifon of the plague 
with the yellow fever, fo frequent and fo fatal in that climate. 
He confiders the general ftate of the Indian army as remark- 
ably healthy during the whole expedition, the mortality of 
eight thoufand men, in about a year and a quarter, amounting, 
under all difadvantages, only to feven hundred. The journal 
commences with the failing of the firft divifion from Bombay, 
in January 1801: they arrived at Koilier in May, and were 
foon followed by the fecond divifion: the fituation of Koffier 
was found to agree precifely with Bruce’s map. At Roffier 
the wells were fo impregnated with fulfate of magnefia as to 
produce, at firft, a general-diarrhcea, which appeared in the 
whole to be falutary in its confequences. Lhe advanced 
guard of the army began its march the 19th June, proceeding 
principally by night. On the 29th, at Le Gita, the thermo- 
meter was 114° in the author's tent, at three o'clock; in the 
wells it was at 69°. In July, at Ghenné, on the banks of the 
Nile, the heat of the open air was from 70° to115°. During 
the voyage of four hundred miles down the Nile to Ghiza, 
moft of the hepatic and dyfenteric fick had recovered ; but in 
the courfe of the firft week of their encampment on the 
fwampy ‘ifland of Rhoda, one-twelfth or one-tenth of the 
whole were jent to the hofpital; and 1200 fick were embarked 
for Rofetta. 

The firft appearance of the plague was in an hofpital at 
Rofetta, on the 14th September: the patients were removed 
from this hofpital to a large building in the neighbourhood, 
the greateft care being taken to admit none of their clothes, 
and to ufe the warm bath in the firft inftance.~ Afier this 
change, one cafe only of the difeafe occurred among them.— 
In the ioth and 88th regiments only, there were three hun- 
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dred and fifty cafes of ophthalmia. Similar precautions re- 
fpecting the plague were employed in other cafes of its re 
appearance, and with equal fuccefs: the free ule of mercury 
and the nitrous acid, on the firft appearance of vibices or 
glandular fwellings, appears to have been frequently follow- 
éd by a favourable termination. In this month feventy-two 
cafes of the plague appeared in the Indianarmy. Till Feb. 13, 
no native of India who had entered the peft-houfe ever re- 
turned. 

In May the principal part of the Indian army marched back 
to Ghiza, and thence acrofs the defert to Suez: this march 
was far lefs laborious than the former expedition from Kof- 
fer. The troops, when embarked, were extremely healthy : 
the regiments which had been moft fubjeét to the plague were 
left behind for fome time at Suez, and a firiét quarantine was 
eftablifhed at each of the prefidencies to which they afterwards 
returned, 

The fall of rain at Alexandria had been greater than in for- 
mer years: at Rofetta the rains were later chan ufual, and the 
feafon of the plague much earlier. 


“ Thefe circumftances,” fays Mr. M‘Gregor, p. 74, “‘ ¥ learnt 
from a member of the French Inftitute, and from the Pharmacien 
en Chef to the French army, who often related to me the order 
which Bonaparte gave him to poifon the wounded with opium,” 

In affections of the liver, and in dyfentery, the author ob- 
ferves, that aremoval from India to Europe, or even acruife 
in the Indian feas, is almoft univerfally falutary: but from 
extenfive experience in different parts‘ot the world, he infers, 
that a change of climate or of weather, efpecially from dry to 
moift, is in general very unfavourable to health ; and that heat, 
efpecially with fufficient exercife, is feldom injurious. 

“ Intemperance,” he obferves, in an extract from a former report, 
p- 83, “has hitherto always appeared as a principal caufe.of the 
difeafes which have prevailed. The difference, in point of health, 
between the hot and the cold, the dry and the rainy months, is 
ftriking. For the laft eighteen months, in the hot feafon, the men 
had much duty: yet it appears, by the accompanying tables, that 
the hot months were the moft healthy by far,” 

“ The firft year after the arrival of the 88th regiment in India, 
they fuffered confiderably. During the month after that in which 
the monfoon fet in, one hundred and forty, or more than one-fourth 
of the corps, were ill of hepatitis or dyfentery. In the fecond year 
of the regiment being in India, only feventy were admitted into the 
hofpita] in the courte of the fame month, and this number was not 
quite one-tenth of the then ftrength of the corps. Here, then, we 
appear to have gained confiderably by being one year inured to 
the climate,” 
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“ In Egypt I found that all the above quoted remarks held good ; 
in particular that relating to heat. Though the degree of it be very 
confiderably increafed, I believe that, unlefs combined with intem- 
perance, or fome other caufe, it very rarely is the exciting caufe of 
difeafe. At Koflier, and in croffing the defert, the degree of heat 
‘was very great, and both the officers and men from Madras, as well 
as Bengal, complained that it was more infupportable than they 
had ever felt itin the hotteft feafons. Yet,at the above period, the 
army enjoyed an uncommon degree of health, though they necef- 
farily were much expofed to the fun: but their minds, as well as - 
their bodies, were at this time exercifed ; not only in croffing the ‘ 
defert, but for fome time after we reached the Nile at Ghenné, we 
all thought that we were in the neighbourhood of a divifion of the 
French army, and the Indian army was for fome time kept in the 
contiant hopes of being engaged.” 

“ That fimple moifture is noxious, the fituation of the 61ft regi- 
ment, in the Pharos, fhewed; and that moift exhalations from 
marfhes were active as caufes of the difeafes which prevailed, from 
the arrival of the army at Rhoda till their departure from El 
Harmmed, the journal gives abundant proof.” 

“ We received ftill further confirmation of the very great in- 
fluence which intemperance has as a caufe of difeafe. We had 
demonftration how very little {pirits are required, in a hot climate, 
to enable the foldier to bear fatigue, and how neceflary a regular 
diet is.” 

“ AtGhenné, and on the voyage down the Nile, (on account of 
the difficulty of at firft conveying it acrofs the defert) the men had 
no fpirits delivered out to them; and I am convinced that, from 
this, not only did they not fuffer, but that it even contributed to the 
uncommon degree of health which they at this time enjoyed.” 


For conveying the troops, in the firft inftance, to Koflier, 

“ Large, lofty, and roomy fhips were fitted up, and the greateft 
care was taken to embark only fuch as were in perfect health. The 
tranfports were liberally provided with every requifite or comfort 
for along voyage: the quality of the water was particularly at- 
tended to. Befides a large ftock of freth provifions, vegetables of 
every kind were fhipped. There was a large ftock of potatoes, of 
onions, hread-fruit, pickled vegetables, of tea, rice, and pepper, 
which were regularly ferved out to all. Befides thefe, for the fick 
there was provided a large ftock of wines, of fermented liquors, and 
of every other comfort.” 

“ To the very liberal manner in which the tranfports were fitted 
up, and to the regulations eftablifhed in every tranfport of the fleet, 
which were rigoroufly enforced, is undoubtedly owing the very 
healthy ftate in which moft corps remained, for half a year, on thip- 
board; and that, on landing, they were fit to march on any 
fervice.” 

“ The fimple diet of the Hindoo,” fays Mr. M‘Gregor, (p. 93) 
* js well fuited to a warm climate, It is feldom more than rice 
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with aromatics, or clarified butter with a kind of pes a, to which the 
luxury of a little falt-fith, of preferved tamarin ds, or fome freth fruit, 
18 occafionally added. -As far as it could be-done, the Europeans 
were mace to conform to this dict; and we are convinced that it 
was-with much advantage to them. The light wines of the Greek 
ila unds were iffued ‘to the Europeans in the warm feafon; but in the 
egld they got fpirits. In the cold feafon it was found neceffary to 
te.ke tome change in the diet of the Sepeys. In the month of 

anuary they fuftered fo much from the feverity of the weather, 
aia clim.ie very unlike their own, that a portion of animal food, 
us well as of wine, was ordered to be iffued to them. The preju- 
dices of country, iy and of the different cafts of Gentoes, 
were firf? overcome in the Bombay regiments. At length the moft 
aufiere yi lded; and, finally, even the fevere Br ahinin, as well as 
the rigid Muffelmat ly gave way to the necefiity infpired by their 
fituation ina foreign country.” 

On the fubje&t of the plague the author refers, with high 
approbation, to Dr. Ruilet’s valuable work. The ufual feafon 
of its ravages in Egy pt is from November or December to 
June. in the prefent inftance, it began, as we have feen, 
fomewhat earlier; and of thirteen medical gentlemen employ- 
ed in the peft-houfes of the Indian army, feven took the dif- 

ale, and tour died. ‘There appeared, however, to be no danger 
of infecion, except from actual contact, (p. 100.) The pe- 
riod at which the plague raged the moft, was in the coldeft 
months : it was often complicated with fymptoms character- 
yWlic of other epidemic affections. 

Dr. Whyte inoculated himfelf, by way of expe rieaes on 
the ed and 3d of June: on the: evenitte of the 6th he was at- 
tacked w ith febrile fymptoms: he perfitted in denying that 
he had the plague, refufed 2 all medical afliftance, and died on 
the oth. Mr. O'Farrel died a month after he entered the pefi- 
houle: he had taken antimonials with fome te mporary relief 
ouly: no bubo had come to fuppuration. Mr. "Dyfon took 
calomel, but only as a purgative: one bubo fappurated, 
and his recovery was flow. Mr. Thomas falivated himtelt by 
mercurial friétions, and by calomel; and in three weeks he 
was completely recovered, the bubo having fuppurated fa- 
vourably. Some other cafes are mentioned in which a com- 
bination of mercury with the nitric acid was extremely fuc- 
cefstul. The infe@tion a appears fometimes to have lain dormant 
for ten ard even feventeen days. In fome cafes, there was no 
obfervable fever; but tremor of the upper extremities was 
perhaps never abfent. The liver was often aflected, and the cof- 
tivenefS was fometimes obitinate. Sometimes the difeafe was 
marked by a particular look of horror ; and it was faid that, in 
Perfia, haemorrhages had frequently attended it. Motion was 
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found extremely injurious to the patients, efpecially in the 
latter ftages. When they were comatofe from the firft, the 
prognofis was very unfavourable. Mr. M‘Gregor has no 
where ftated the proportion of mortality among thofe who 
were infeéted with the plague: this omiffiou cannot but be 
confidered as a confiderable.imperfection in his account of the 
dileafe. 

The general practice was, to give a purge of calomel, to 
induce ptyalifm, if poflible, by mercurials, or by nitric acid, 
given internally or adminiiiered in a warm bath ; to fupport 
the firength by bark, wine, and opium : the .cold bath Mr. 
M’ Gregor thinks highly deferving of a fuller trial, from the 
benetit which it has been found.to produce in the vellow fever. 
Bleeding, and firong ftimulants, appear to have been perni- 
cious. 

The precautions generally adopted inthe Indian army were 
remarkably fucceistul : they confifted principally in the ear- 
lieft attention to all iulpicious cafes, in the firicte’ perfor- 
mance of quarantine, in irequeat bathing, in caretul « rafhing 
and baking of clothes and furniture, aud in the generai ufe of 
the nitrous fumigation. Some circumtiances are alfo men- 
tioned (p. 223) which appear to favour Dr. \Wittman’s opinion 
of the utility of fri¢tion with oil, as a preiervative from the 
plague. 

‘The ophthalmia, endemic in Egypt, was feldom fatal, but 
often extremely diftrefling: the French are faid to have fent 
home one thoufand blind men from that country, and of the 
Indian army fifty became blind in Egypt. Mr. M‘Gregor 
gives many reafons for believing that the ophthalmia was tn 
a confiderabie degree infectious: trequent wathing of the eyes 
was the beft preventive. It was generaily highly infam- 
matory. The treatment was, to fyringe the eyes with loped 
water feveral tines in the day; then to : rpply aficingent col- 
lyria, and fometimes laudanum and iaturnine pouitices. 
Bliftering in the neighbourhood and, in obftinate cates, fetons 
were of confiderable ufe ; and bark was given \1ih-advantage, 
When the cornea was become opaque, eicharotic foiutions 
were frequently employed. in fome caies the tymptoms de- 
cidedly indicated a bilious. affection; and in thete the ufe of 
mercury was highly beneficial. 

The fever which prevailed in Egypt Mr. M‘Gregor confi- 
ders as the fame with the remittent fever of Bengal, fo well 
defcribed by Dr. Lind. Typhus fearcely occurred either in 
Egypt or in India. In. this remittent fever, after the ufe of 
fome evacuants and relaxants, mercurial medicines and acids 
were found the moft effectual: the patient was generally ie- 
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eure when the gums were affected. The author introduces 
{p. 168) a fingular hiftory of the captain of a fhip trading to 
Batavia, who ufually loft great numbers of his crew in every 
voyage, until, in a certain latitude, as he approached Batavia, 
he gave daily to each of his men a few grains of the blue pill. 
“ By the time of his arrival at Batavia he had thus very 
gently affected every one of their mouths; and, in that voyage, 
1¢ loft not a man.” 

Chronic hepatitis, Mr. M‘Gregor obferves, is often without 

ither a febrile affection or-a difficulty of lying on the left fide ; 
avd fometimes without any one fymptom that enters into 
Cullen’s definition; its cure, by mercury, he thinks as certain 
and as ealy as that of fyphilis. Nitrie acid is allo now very 
generally employed, with the greateft advantage, in the fame 
complaint. Sometimes venefection is premifed to either or to 
both of thefe remedies, and is found to favour that copious 
flow of faliva which the author thinks indifpenfably neceflary 
to acure. 

Mr. M‘Gregor affirms, that the dyfentery of India, and of 
the tropical climates in general, is decidedly different from the 
dyfentery of other countries; that it depends on bilious caufes, 
like the diarrhoea biliofa and hepatirrhoea of Cullen, and that 
it is curable by mercury and the nitric acid. In fome obfti- 
nate cafes of the common chronic dyfentery, calomel, in {mall 
dofes, was found very ferviceable. The application of flannel 
bandages ever the abdomen appeared often to be of great 
dervice. 

In {peaking of fyphilis the author appears to exprefs too 
much confidence of the utility of the nitric acid : he mentions 
it, however, only in comparifon with what had before been doue 
on the fame fubject in India. 

The Guinea-worm was fo general on board the Minerva, in 
the voyage from Ceylon to the Red Sez, that out of 360 men 
of the 8th regiment, no fewer than 199 were attacked by it. 
There was every reafon to fuppofe this difagreeable difeate 
contagious. The Fancy tranfport was obliged to return to 
Bombay on account of it. The animal appeared in all parts 
of the body, and fometimes in more than one, but principally 
in the feet. The native practitioners in India are very fuc- 
cefsful in difcovering the place of the worm by the touch, cut- 
ting down on the middle, and extracting the whole at once; 
Mr. M‘Gregor was fometimes able to do the fame. Mercu- 
rial ointment appeared to be of fome ufe : electricity was tried 
without efiect. Extreme cleanlinefs was found to be the befi 
preventive. 
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In two or three cafes of tetanus the warm bath and mercu- 
rial friction ‘were fuccefsful; in fome others a fimilar treat- 
ment failed. 

The volume is concluded by fome remarks on the yellow 
fever. In this difeafe antimonials appear to the author to 
be injurious, venefection often fatal. Draftic purgatives were 
uleful ; falivation highly beneficial, where it could be obtained ; 
and cold bathing more advantageous than any other remedy. 
In atabular comparifon of the plagué with the yellow fever 
of the Weft Indies, Mr. M‘Gregor fiates, 1, that both dil- 
eafes ufually attack the patient very fuddenly ; 2, the head is 
firft affected ; 3, irritability of the ftomach, and a vomiting of 
frothy bile, are generally. found in the plague; the black 
vomit in the yellow fever; 4, the biliary fyftem is affected in 
the plague, the liver being often the feat of pain; in the yel- 
low fever the colour of the fkin indicates a fimilar affectign ; 
5, both difeafes have fometimes remiflions and intermiflions ; 
6, both alternate, occafionally with other tropical difeates ; 
7, the glandular fwellings, petechia, macula, and vibices, 
common in the plague, are fometimes found in the yellow 
fever; 8, fome cafes are fatal without the moft peculiar cha- 
racteriftics of the difeafes; 9, falivation cannot be excited 
where the plague terminates fatally, and where it is produced 
in the yellow fever the patient generally recovers. 

From the table of the mortality of the Indian army, it 
appears, that out of 3,759 Europeans 148 died, during the 
expedition, of dyfentery ; 64 0f liver complaints, 38 of plague, 
18 of fever, and 4 of pulmonary difeafes. Of 4,127 natives 
of India, 127 died of plague, 92 of fever, 47 of dyfentery, 
12 of liver complaints, and 6 of pulmonary difeafes. 

Mr. M‘Gregor appears to deferve the thanks of the medical 
profeffion, for the fatisfactory account which he has given 
them of fome difeafes not obfervable in ordinary fituations. 
He has certainly had advantages with refpect to extenjfive ex- 
perience, which can have been enjoyed by few: he inforins 
us, that he has had an opportunity of feeing “ the fame man” 
the fubject of dyfentery, “on the continent of Europe, in 
America, in both extremities of Africa, and in India.” The 
very ample ufe of mercury, in complaints of almoft every 
kind, which he is difpofed to recommend, reminds us of the 
« Currus triumphalis Antimonii,” as a title which might with 
propriety be changed, on the prefent occafion, into “ Currus 
triumphalis Mercurii.” It is difficult to judge of the effects 
of medicines in climates fo materially different from our own; 
but it would be déemed fomewhat too adventurous in this 
country, to adopt this medicine fo univerfally as it was em- 
ployed in the Indian army. 
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Art. XCII. The Modern Grifelda: a Tale. By Mifs Edgeworth. 
8vo. pp. 170. Price 4s. Johnfon, London. 1804. 


Ss CE literature is become a regular branch of commerce, 
and the fcale of competition enlarged, the individual im- 
portance of the competitors for public favour is diminifhed. 
The defideratum of this age is novelty: the firft, the laft, re- 
quifition is novelty. But in fuch an age, whence fhall we 
yar its elements ; by whom thal! its materials be fupplied ? 
To the hiftorian and the philofopher, it is true, fome flender 
acceflion of fa¢is is produced by the revolution of each fuc- 
ceeding year ; but for fuch unfortunate wights as the poet, 
the playwright, and the novelift, what remains but the ex- 
haufted mine and the ftubble field! It is for genius only to 
renovate the powers of invention, to fmite the barren rock, 
and by the fiat of infpiration to raife frefh {prings and peren- 
nial verdure in the detert. 
In general the work of fiction is the work of imitation ; the 
artift has to produce, with little variation, the patlions and 
feelings coeval with human nature; he muft recombine cha- 
racters and incidents fainiliar to obfervation and to memory, 
or exhibit fuch as never, but in his own mind, have had ex- 
iftence; with all thefe difficulties in their way, we cannot 
wonder that modern writers of fi¢tion have adopted a fyfem 
of commutation, which facilitates compofition though it 
offends tafte. Plays are expanded to novels, and novels com- 
prefled to plays; from an obfolete paflage in fome legendary 
chronicle, are raifed tomes of romance; recondite paflages 
of philofophy are illutirated by pictty fables, and pretty 
fables converted into metapliyfics; an mterefting perfenage 
is fometimes dragged from the Newgate Calendar, and a tre- 
mendous ghoft refufcitated from the tomb. We have heroes 
and heroines of all fizes, ages, and complexions; we have 
the one-eyed, the !ame,and the deformed ; we have coquettes, 
prudes, {windlers, and robbers; but in all this affociation of 
the whimfical and the ftrange, we do not recolleé& to have 
found aheroine in a vixen ; and it was referved for Mifs Edge- 
worth to embody whatever has been faid or written of per- 
verfe beauties, in the perfon of her Grifelda. The lady is not 
however, without her attraction, fhe is reprefented as emi- 
nently beautiful and accomplifhed; and in the firit chapter 
we find her the condeicending mifirefs of an adoring hut 
band. 
“ Bleft as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee ; 
Who fees and hears thee all the while 
Softly fpeak and {weetly fmile, ; 
“ s 
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«“ Ts not this ede fet to mufic, my dear Grifelda? faid the happy 
bridegroom to his bride. Yes, furely, my dear; did you never 
hear it? Never—and I am glad of it, for I fhall have the pleafure 
of hearing it for the firft time from you, my love. . Will you be fo 
kind as to play it for me? Moft willingly, faid Grifelda, with an 
enchanting fmile ; but I am afraid that I fhall not be able to do it 
juftice, added fhe, as fhe fat down to her harp, and threw her 
white arm acrofs the chords.—Charming! thank you, my love, 
faid the bridegroom, who had liltened with enthufiaftic devotion ; 
Will you let me hear it once more ? The complaiiant bride repeated 
the ftrain. Thank you, my dear love, repeated ber hufhand. This 
time he omitted the word charming; the mifled it, and, pouting 
prettily, faid, I never can play any thing fo well the fecond, time as 
the firft. She paufed; but as no compliment enfued, the continued, 
in a more pettith tone—And for that reafon I do hate tu be made 
to play any thing twice over. I did not know that, my deareft 
love, or I would not have afked you to do it; but I am the more 
obliged to you-for your ready compliance.—Obliged ! oh my dear, 
I am fure you could not be the leaft obliged to me, for I know I 
played it horridly: I hate flattery. .1 am convinced of that, my 
dear, and therefore I never flatter: you know, I did not fay that 
you played as well the Jaft time as the firft; didI? No, I did 
not fay you did, cried Grifelda, and her colour rofe as the fpoke. 
She tuned her harp with fome precipitation. This harp is terribly 
out of tune. Is it? I did not perceive it. Did not you, indeed? 
I am forry. for that. Why, my dear? Becaufe, my dear, I own 
that I would rather have had the blame thrown on my harp than 
upon myfelf. Blame! my love; but I threw no blame on you or 
your harp: I cannot recollect faying even a fyllable that implied 
blame. . No, my dear, you did not jay a fyllable; but in fome 
cafes the filence of thofe we love is the worft, the moft mortifying 
fpecies of blame. The tears came into Grifelda’s beautiful eyes. 
My fweet love, faid he, how can you let fuch a trifle affect you fo 
much? Nothing is a trifle to me which concerns thofe I love, faid 
Grifelda. Her hufband kiffed away the pearly drops which rolled 
over her vermeil-tin@tured cheeks. My love, faid he, this is having 
too much fenfibility. Yes, 1 own I have too much fenfibility, 
faid the, too much a great deal, too much for my own happineis : 
nothing ever can be a trifle to me which marks the decline of the 
affection of thofe who are moft dear tome. The tenderett protefta- 
tions of undiminifhed and unalterable affection could not, for fome 
time, reaffure this timid fenfibility; but, at length, the lady fuf- 
fered herfelf to be comforted, and, with a languid fmile, faid, that 
fhe hoped fhe was miftaken; that her fears were perhaps unrea- 
fonable; that fhe prayed to heaven they might in future prove 
groundlefs. 

A few weeks afterwards her hufband unexpectedly met with 
Mr. Granby, a friend, of whofe company he was particularly 
fond; he invited him home to dinner, and was talking over pat 
times in all the gaiety and innocence of his heart, when fuddenly 
Ahis wife refe and left the room. As her abfence appeared to him 
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long, and as he had begged his friend to poftpone an excellent 
flory tillher return, he went to her apartment and called, Grifelda! 
Grifelda, my love! No Grifelda anfwered. He fearched for 
her in vain in every room in the houfe; at laft, in an alcove in the 
garden, he found the fair diffolved in tears, Good heavens! my 
dear Grifelda, what can be the matter? A melancholy, not to fay 
fullen filence was maintained by his dear Grifelda, till this quef- 
tion had been repeated in all the poffible tones of fad folicitude and 
alarm: at laft, in broken fentences, fhe replied, that fhe faw he 
did not love her—never had loved her—that fhe had now but 
too much reafon to be convinced that all her fears were real, not 
imaginary; that her prefentiments, alas! never deceived her! that 
fhe was the moft miferable woman on earth. Her hufband’s un- 
feigned aftonifhment fhe feemed to confider as an aggravation of 
her woes, atid it was an additional infult to plead ignorance of 
his offence: if he did not underftand her teelings, it was impoffible, 
it was needlefs, to explain them; he muft have loft all fympathy 
with her—all tendernefs for her—if he did not know what had paffed 
in her mind, The man ftood in ftupid innocence, Provoked to fpeak 
more plainly, the lady exclaimed, Unfeeling, cruel, barbarous man ! 
have not you this whole day been trying your utmoft {kill to torment 
me to death? and, proud of your fuccefs, now you come to enjoy 
your triumph. Succefs! triumph! Yes, triumph; I fee it in your 
eyes—it is in vain to deny it—all this I owe. to your friend Mr. 
Granby: Why he fhould be my enemy, I, who never injured him 
or any body living, in thought, word, or deed—why he fhould be 
my enemy Enemy, my love? this is the ftrangeft fancy-=why 
fhould you imagine that he is your enemy? He is my enemy; 
nobody fhall ever convince me of the contrary; he has wounded 
me in the tendereft point, and in the bafeft manner: has not he 
done his utmoft in the moft artful, infidibus way, even before my 
face, to perfuade you that you were a thoufand times happier 
when you were a bachelor, than you are now; than you ever have 
been fince you married me? Oh, my dear Grifelda, you totally 
mifynderttand him ; fuch a thought never entered his mind. Par- 
don me, I know him better than you do. But I have known him 
ever fince I was a child. That is the very reafon you ¢annot judge 
of him as well as I can: how could you judge of chara&er when 
you were a child? But now that I am a man.—Now that you are 
a man, you are prejudiced in his favour by all the aflociations of 
your childhood: all thofe affociations, continued the fair one, 
renewing her tears, all thofe early affociations, which are ftronger 
than every other fpecies of affection ; all thofe afiociations which 
I never can have in your mind, which ever muft act againft me, 
and which no merit, 1f F had any merit, no tendernefs, no fidelity, 
no fondnefs of mine, can ever hope to balance in the heart of 
the man I love. My deareft Grifelda, be reafonable, and do not 





_ torment yourfelf and me for no earthly purpofe, about thefe affo- 


ciations—really it is ridiculouse-come, dry thefe ufelefs tears, let 
me befeech you, my love—you do not know how much pain they 
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give me, unreafonable as they are.-At thefe words they flowed 
more bitterly :=—=” 


From this fpecimen of the beauteous bride, we prefume 
our readers will be difpofed to believe that the errors of Gri- 
felda all flow from an ill-reguiated imagination, and a felfith, 
or, to ufe the favourite modern epithet, a morbid fenfibility ; 
they will naturally expeét that thofe puerile follies are to be 
corrected by experience ; and that after a certain period of 
probation, Grifelda will acquire the attractive cuaracier ef a 
docile affectionate wife, and repay with intereft the tender- 
nefs and devotion of her enamoured hufband ; but in thefe 
expectations we xre forry to fay they will be difappointed. 
We have followed Grifelda through all the imtricacies and 
involvements of conjugal litigation ; we have followed chapter 
by chapter, and patiently watched the developement of her 
character, from the capricious pet to the malicious, envious, 
imperious vixen; we have anxioufly anticipated the era of 
her reformation ; we have arrived at the final page, only to 
difcover that Grifelda and her huiband were at laft agreed 
to feparate, never more to live together. Provoked at the 
failure of our own prognoftics, a failure the moft revolting 
to fuch as value themfelves on critical fagacity, we almoft 
repined at the tame forbearance with which we had proceeded 
through a book, without either a dénouement or cataftrophe, 
and in which we could not even difcover the cui bono in- 
tended by the writer. After a variety of conjeCtures, we at 
length arrived at this conclufion, that either Grifelda was 
written as a leffon to indulgent hufbands, or was written with 
no end at all. To our readers we fubmit this quefiion, and, 
with their permiffion, will indulge ourfelves with the fuppo- 
fition that the author is now ftanding at the bar of tafie, and 
that we, in common with many others, are anxioufly await- 
ing the decifion of an enlightened and elegant male and 
female jury. By the ladies, for to them even {pecial pleaders 
will, out of court at leaft, furrender the prerogative of the 
Jirft word—by the ladies it will, we apprehend, be alleged, 
that to caution hufbands againft condeicenfion to wives, is 
not only unneceflary but unjuft ; not merely ufelefs but mif- 
chievous ; and in a woman ueither feemly nor generous. It 
will be eloquently urged, that pretogatives of hufbands are 
adequately fupported by the laws of man; and, whether 
founded or not on the original conttitution of nature, are re- 
cognized by cutiom, and fanétified by prejudice. It may 
probably be added, that it is the part of a woman to maintain 
the cauje of her own fex ; of a philofopher, to refift the en- 
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croachments of arbitrary power; of a philanthropift, to depre- 
cate the wrongs of the weaker, and confequently the op- 
preffed half of the human race. So far the ladies. It may be 
expected that the fentiments of the male jurors fhould be 
more favourable; but even from thefe we anticipate fome 
frowns of difapprobation, and not a few fhrugs of difcontent, 
Tt will to many, we conceive, appear incredible, that any man 
fhould equal Mr. Bolingbroke in facility and folly; by the 
bachelors he is ftigmatized with every epithet expreflive of 
derifion and contempt; and even the hutbands, though by 
no means flow to interpret Mits Edgeworti’s moral to their 
own advantage, are too much offended, by the manner in 
which the fuperiority of mafculine witdom is impeached, to 
retain a proper fenfe of the obligation. The young find in it no 
love, the old uo reafon ; and, with the exception of a cynical 
old bachelor endeared to celibacy, and a four antiquated 
maiden excluded from matrimony, we perceive no tefiimonies 
of unequivocal approbation. The piéture which is here given of 
conjugal life, is by the married deemed impertinent, and by 
the unmarried fevere; and both hufbands and wives, young 
men and maidens, are of opinion, that no fingle woman is 
competent to elucidate the important fubject. It might 
perhaps be fuggetied, that the author inftead of prefuming 
to document hufbands, has been actuated by the mere 
humble hape of giving good leflons to wives; but. this fenti- 
ment is unanimouily rejected—by the ladies, on the convic- 
tion that'no hufband was ever gentle, kind, and indulgent 
like Mr. Bolingbroke—by the gentlemen, on the affumption 
that no woman, beautiful as Grifelda, ever aéted like her. For 
ourfelves, we have hitherto declined offering an opinion; but 
fince our enlightened and elegant jury are unab'e to arrive at 
any conciulion, we will venture to iuggeit that Grifelda may 
have been written without any particular end, moral or poli- 
' tical, as an experiment of the pen, to demonftrate how eafily 

art and genius could produce a volume from the moft coarfe 
and unpromifing materials. As an experiment only, can we 
confider Grifelda as worthy of attention. Deftitute of inci- 
dent and character ; without intereft, or even defign; with 
no pathos, and little humour; it requires all the captivating 
graces of Mifs Edgeworth’s ftyle to induce the reader to pe- 
yufe to the end. From the author of the moral and popular 
tales, we have been accuftomed to receive elegant and deli- 
cious repafts, and we obeyed her invitation, in the prefent 
infiance, with the full perfuation that we were again to ban- 
quet oa the feaft of reafon and the flow of foul. To fay we 
have rifen ungratified, is but feebiy to expreis the chagrin we 
’ * haye 
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have oupemenens : but we rely on Mifs Edgeworth to atone 
for our difappointment by fome future invitation, where we 
may pledge oblivion to the Modern Grifelda. 











Art. XCIIT. The Lives of the Scotifh Poets. By David 
Irving, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 954. Price 18s. Laurie, 
Edinburgh ; Vernor and Hood, London. 


COTLAND, for a confiderable period fubfequent to the 
\J Union, being regarded as a barbarous and difaffecied pro- 
vince, obtained but little notice from ftatifiical and literary 
enquirers. For this negleét, however, ample compenfation 
has of late been made. No country in Europe can now boaft 
of having all that is remarkable in its phyfical and civil hiftory 
brought more completely before the public. The fituation of 
the continent, fince 1792, rendering it the only outlet which 
remained open to the Englith tourift, has occafioned every 
corner of it to be repeatedly vifited, and defcribed with that 
variety of detail which refulted from diverfity of tafte and 
fubdivifion of purfuit among fo great a number of obfervers. 
It has again and again been the fubjeét of mineralogical and 
botanical refearch; its feenery and manners have been care- 
fully and frequently delineated ; iis hiftory has been eluci- 
dated by the induitry, and embellifhed by the genius of 
authors of the higheft reputation; and, through the indefati- 
gable exertions of Sir John Sinclair, every parifh has found a 
feparate hiftoriographer, and been made the fubject of a dif- 
tinct memoir. More recently ftill, its poctical remains have 
engaged the attention of various fcholars, and been prefented 
to the public with all the: illuftration which minutenefs of 
enquiry and elegance of criticifm could beftow. To this object 
the labours of Pinkerton, Dalrymple, Sibbald, Anderfon, and 
Scott, have been fkilfully directed, and have exhibited different 
arrangements of Scottifh poetry, which may in fome meafure 
ferve tor fuch a hiftory of its progrefs as has been executed 
for England by Dr. Wharton. But while the latter country 
could boaft a body of poetical biography, compiled by her 
moft powerful and celebrated writer, for the former no fimilar 
work had been undertaken. To fupply this defect is the 
object of our prefent author; and though we cannot flatter 
him fo far as to compare him with Johnion, either for f{plen- 
dour of language, acutenefs of tafte, or intereftingnefs of 
detail; yet we think his work evinces an induftry and ac- 
quaintance with obfolete writers which is entitled to ap- 
plaufe. 
E2 Fox 
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For many of the lives his materials were feanty, and he is 
therefore not to be charged with the meagrenefs of the infor- 
mation which they convey. In others, however, where autho- 
rities were more abundant, we have to complain of his liberal 
tran{criptions from works which are too receut and too popu- 
lar to be already regarded as only a quarry for the conftruétion 
of others on the fame fubjeéts. tn his account of Burns he 
has merely abridged from Currie; in that of Geddes, from 
Good ; in that of Bifhop Douglas, from the Rev. J. Scott and 
others; All his notices of Thomas Lermont may be collected 
from Leyden’s Scenes of Infancy, Scott’s Border Minftrelfy, 
and his ‘preface to the late edition of Sir Triftram: and for 
the lives of the royal pocis, James [. and VI. he had only to 
coufult Hume and Robertion, or other works of pofterior date 
and of almoit equal publicity. Thefe authorities being on 
the table.of every library, bis merit in compiling irom them is 
reduced to a trifle; but we muft do him the juttice to obferve 
that in other articles, and particularly in his prefatory eflays, 
he appears to have drawn his information from the fountain 
head, and to have ftudied with care, and appreciated with 
judgment, all the elder writers who mention the fubject of his 
‘memoir. 

Our author has followed the example of Johnfon, by fub- 
joining to the perfonal hittory of eaci poet, a critique upon 
‘his works. We muit, however, take occafion to obferve that 
when biography is unable to difplay circumftantial and inte- 
refting features of character, or variety aad fingularity of in- 
cident, it lays but little hold of the attention ; and that 
criticifm which confifis in an analyfis of perplexed or pro- 
tracted allegories, foon grows tedious to the reader. Of this 
obfervation, we have felt the truth in perufing the volumes of 

fr. 1. where the lives are frequently deficient in chara¢teriftic 
minuteneds, and the criticifm employed on works too anti- 
quated to be viewed with any intereft beyond what they poflefs 
as hiftorical or philological curiofities. ; 

In a preliminary differtation our author gives a {ketch of 
the progrefs of literature in Scotland, and vindicates with 
abundant ingenuity the claims of his native land to feveral 
illufirious authors of remote ages, the country of whofe birth 
has been contelfied. He reflects with a natural and laudable 
fatisfaction on the number of eminent fcholars whom North 
Britain has produced, and, in comparigg its literary preten- 
fions with thofe of England, he makes the following remark, 
pf which all will acknowledge the juftnefs and accuracy. 
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“ That learning fhould not have been diffeminated in Scotland 
till a recent period, wili not excite our furprife, when we confider 
the remote fituation, and the poverty of the country. When we at- 
tempt to form a comparative efiimate of Englifh and Scotifh lite- 
rature, we ought to recollect the fuperior wealth of England, as 
well as its local advantages, and the fuperior number of its inha- 
bitants. The progrefs of learning is to be traced from the fouth 
to the north of Europe. The proximity of England to France, a 
country where learning flourifhed at an early period may be af- 
figned as one of the many caufes which have contributed to advance 
it to the fummit of literary fame. The progrefs of lear:ing is, in 
fome meafure, connected with that of wealth: a nation funk in 
poverty will feldom be found diftinguifhed for liberal knowledge. 
‘The unjform poverty of Scotland it would be in vain to deny. Be- 
fides, at every period the population of England has yreatly ex- 
ceeded that of the Sifter Kingdom; and if we fuppofe an equal 
proportion of the inhabitants of both countries to have cultivated 
letters, it were but reafonable to expect that England fhould have 
produced a much greater number of fuccefsful candidates for lite- 
rary diftinction.”—(vol. i. p. 69.) 


It is furely fomewhat remarkable, that in the bleak and 
ungenial countries of the north, where the neceflaries and ac- 
commodations of life are.difficult to be procured, fo much 
attention fhould have been devoted to the refined recreations 
of poetry and mufic, It is natural to fuppofe that the ftudy 
of fubfiftence fhould ‘precede that of convenience, and that 
luxury of an intelleétual kind fhould be poftponed to both. 
Yet Scotland and Scandinavia poffefled, at a very «iitant pe- 
riod, their Scalds, their Senachies, and Bards; and the dreary 
ifles of Iceland and Iona were once the feminaries of Teutonic 
and Celtic literature. For this we may partly account from 
the large proportion of time which, in thefe regions, muft be 
palfed within doors, and in attempts to palliate or to forget 
the phyfical difadvantages of their lot. During the long 
fufpention of the labours of the hunter, the fifherman, and 
the fhepherd, life wouid be a fort of nonexifience, but for the 
exercife of intellectual faculties; and therefore the recital of 
tales, and ehauating of ballads, which give exertion both to 
the hearer and rehearfer, become in fome meafure arts of 
neceflity, impofed by fituation. The inhabitants of dark and 
inhofpitable climates are almoft permanently in the circuin- 
ftances of thofe thipwrecked crews who find it indifpenfable 
for the fuppert of their animal fpirits, and the confequent 
prefervation of their lives, to enjoin the finging a fong or tel- 
ling a ftory. But that fuch countries fhould be flow in ac- 
quiring foreign literature, we may reafonably impute to their 
remoteneis and their:poverty ; the former preventing that in- 
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tercourfe which ferves as the conductor of intelleétual improve- 
ment, and the latter the eftablithment of thofe academical 
foundations by which it is beft promoted. From the time 
when Scotland began her alliance and communication with 

France, until thefe were interrupted by the reformation, and 

the union of the Britifh crowns, we find that fhe poffeffed her 
full proportion of literature. After that period it appears to 

have declined; and, during the diftractions of the 17th century, . 
her exertions of talent, and her men of learning, were compa- 
ratively few. But when the inftitution of parochial fchools 
had produced its full effeét, which was only towards the be- 
ginning of laft century, her literary ardour revived, and qua- 
lifies her at the prefent day to ftand a companion with her 
fellow fubjeéts of the fouth. For, when we confider that her 
inhabitants have feldom exceeded a feventh part of thofe of 
England, we muft be convinced that a greater proportion of 
the former than of the latter are addiéted to literary purfuits. 
Dr. Johnfon has obferved, with perhaps not leis truth 
than epigrammatic terfenefs, that “in Scotland every man 
gets a mouthful, but no man a bellyful of learning.” Educa- 
tion in Scotland we muft admit to be, in fome departments, 
lefs complete than in England; but it appears probable that 
where every man is early introduced into the paths of litera- 
ture, a greater number will perfevere in them, than if this had 
not been the cafe ; and, the greater the proportion that make 
the attempt, the greater will be the proportion who fucceed. 
If there were a country where every youth was taught the 
principles of painting, and habituated for a time to practife 
with the pencil, we have little doubt that the fame country 

would produce a greater number of eminent artifts, than ove 
where no fuch education prevailed. On the different fides of 
the Tweed, the mind is accuftomed to put its higheft value on 
feparate objects ; and while England can boaft more than an 
equal proportion of polifhed poets and claflical critics, Scot- 
land may challenge her in hittorical compofition, in the belles 

dettres, and in moral or political philofophy. The quantum 
of intellect put in aétion by each may be equal, though it a¢t 
in a different path. The fame amount of provifion may be 
diftributed in a mouthful to all, or in a bellyful to a few; and 
many will confider the former diftribution as the beft. To us, 
the pretenfions of the refpective countries appear pretty even. 
England produces more profound, Scotland more popular 
writers. ‘The Englifhman perfeveres in pufhing his mine ina 
fingle direction, and fometimes difcovers a treafure—the 
Scotchman cultivates the furface, and draws from it a fteady 
and moderate profit. In the fubdivifion of labour, both = 
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ufeful. To the education of the former, we owe a Newton 
and a Porfon; and to that of the latter, a Hume, a Robert- 
fon, a Smith, and a Stewart. 

In a fecond preliminary effay on the early Scottifh drama, 
our author gives us only a few detached and defultory notices, 
with the conjectures to which they lead. There feems to be 
fomething too fombrous in the national chara¢ter of North 
Britons for the encouragement of dramatic entertainmenis. 
The puritanical f{pirit which their religion has aflumed is hof- 
tile to the ftage ; and, before the reformation, their only fcenic 
fpectacles appear to have been the myfteries and moralities 
which were borrowed from England or France. We could 
not avoid remarking, that the length of an entertainment, 
both now and formerly, conftitutes a great part of its merit 
among our northern neighbours. Like the holy plays of old, 
the holy fairs * at prefent (which feem to have tucceeded them 
as a popular amuiement) occupy a molt unreafonable portion 
of time. The facrament, as it is conducted by the Scottifh 
Prefbyterians, feems to be a feries of preachings (for {o it is 
generally termed) of feveral days duration ; and on the Sunday 
they continue, with a thort breathing time, from morning to 
night. With refpect to the plays, we have the following in- 
formation from our author. 

“ This drama was playit befide Edinhurgh in -prefence of the 
Queen Regent and ane greit part of the nobilitie, with an exceeding 
greit nowmer of pepil; leftand fra nyne houris afore none til fix 
houris at euin (Preface to Lindfay’s works). From one of the ttage 
directions it appears, that at a proper feafon the reprefentation 
was fufpended, and the tpectators were permitted to refreth them- 
felves during the interval.” 

There mutt furely be fome deficiency of conftitutional live- 
linefs in a people who couid attend without ennui to fo tedious 
an exhibition; and oo find it hard to believe that it could 
have contributed to their gratification, were we not aflured 
that, at the prefent time, the lads and lailes of Scotiand look 
forward with as much anticipated delight to a day of dull 
field-preaching, as their equals in England to a horte-race or 
a cricket-match. 

The poets on whofe lives and works out author dwells at 
confiderable length are the following: Thomas the KKhymer, 
John Barbour, Andrew Winton, King James 1. Henry the 
Minftrel, Robert Henryfon, Wiliam Dunbar, Gavin Douzlas, 
Sir David Lindtay, John Bellenden, Sir Richard Maitland, 

E4 Alexaudet 





* See Burns’s Poems. 
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Alexander Scot, Alexander Arbuthnot, Alexander Montgo- 
mery, King James VI. Allan Ramfay, Alexander Rois, 
Dr. Geddes, Robert Fergufon, and Robert Burns. 

The chafims which occur in this chronological feries he fills 
up by what he entitles Intermediate Sketches; confifting of a 
catalogue raifonnée of minor poets, by whom the lyre was held 
as it were in commiffion, during a vacancy of firfi-rate genius. 
Some writers, however, whofe names he thus flightly mentions, 
appear to us more deferving of a detailed notice than others 
who occupy a large portion of his werk. We were furprifed 
and difappointed to find Hamilton of Gilbertfield, and Ha- 
milton of Bangour, paffed over in this curfory manner, while 
83 pages are devoted to the contemptible monarch James VI. 
and 57 to Dr. Geddes, whofe merits are yery low as a writer 
of Scottith poetry. In proof of this laft affertion, we fhall quote 
a few lines from one of the fpecimens offered by Mr. Irving, 
who would.no doubt endeavour to make an advantageous 
felection. 


« An’ nou the mufe wi’ rapture turns 
To Coila’s glory, felf-taught Burns, 
Wha mid the conftant avocation 

Of a laborious occupation, 

Finds time to cull fi’k tranfient flours 
As bleum on Galovidean moors.” 


In thefe lines, which are merely profe in rhime, nothing of 
the dialect or idiom of Scotland appears, and, but for the pecu- 
liar orthography, of which we doubt the corre¢tnefs, as it differs 
from that of Fergufon and Burns, are not diftinguifhable from 
Englifh. A little below we have the following aukward cou- 
plet : 

“ May ilka fort o’ blifs thee follow 
That fuits the vot’ries of Apollo.” 


In fhort, we fufpe that neither Janies nor Geddes would 
have been exalted to fuch confideration among the bards of 
their country, had not our author found it fo eafy to fwell the 
narrative of their lives from materials colleéted by others and 
even digefted to his hand. 

Of Drummond, Thomfon, Armftrong, &c. we have no ac- 
count whatever. From thefe omiflions, we were led to fuppofe 
that our author had limited his view to writers of poetry in the 
vernacular dialect of Scotland. On this point, however, we 
are left to {uppofition, as, unlefs it efcaped our notice, he has 
not diftinétly fignified the limitation of his defign, and the 
title of Scottifh pocts feems naturally to include all the poets 
who were born in Scotland, — 

As 
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As an example of our author’s ftyle, we fhall quote his cha- 
racter of Dunbar, which we think one of the moft animated 
pafluges in his work. 


“ In the poetry of Dunbar we recognize the emanations of a 
mind adequate to fplendid and varied exertion ; a miud capable of 
foaring into the higher regions of fiction, or of defcending into the 
humble walk of the familiar and ludicrous. He was endowed with 
a vigorous and well-regulated imagination; and to it was fu- 
peradded that conformation of the intellectual faculties which 
conftitutes the quality of good fenfe. His imagination, though 
highly prolific, was fufficiently chaftened by the interpofition of 
judgment. In his allegorical poems we difcover originality, and 
even fublimity of invention, while thofe of a fatirical kind prefent 
us with ftriking images of real life and manners. As a defcriptive 
poet he has received fuperlative praife. In the mechanifin of 
poetry, he evinces a wonderful degree of fkill: he has employed a 
great variety of metres; and his verfification when oppofed to that 
of his moft eminent cofemporaries (contemporaries: fee Bentley’s 
Letters to Boyle) will appear highly ornamented and poetical. 

“ His compofitions exhibit no veftiges of extenfive learning; 
but he perhaps was not ambitious to difplay the ftores which he 
pofiefled. Of the Greek language he was, moft probably, ignorant ; 
and his knowledge of the Latin cannot be fuppofed to have been 
very profound. Hitherto claflical learning had not begun to be 
generally cultivated in Scotland. The fcholars of that period who 
attained to diftintion were invariably educated in foreign univer- 
fities. Boyce and Mair, the cofemperaries of Dunbar, {pent many 
of their earlier years in the fchools of France, and at Iength re- 
turned tuo their native country in order to prefide over its feminaries 
of learning. Buchannan, who fiourifhed at a fomewhat later period, 
ftigmatizes his own age as unlettered. As Dunbar had vifited 
France, we may naturally fuppofe that he was acquainted with the 
language of the country; byt it is not apparent that he enriched 
his compofitions from that copious fource. With the language and 
poetry of Italy our countrymen were yet unacquainted. Montgo- 
mery aud Drummond are among the earlieft of our writers who 
feein to have approached that fountain. Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate, thofe fathers of Englith poetry, are evidently the authors 
whom Dunbar regarded as his models,” &c. 


Though half the charm of biographical or critical effays 
confifts in beauty and delicate polith of ftyle, our author we 
think has been at little pains to give his work this effential re- 
commendation. His compofition is often loofe and inartificial : 
his periods do not grow out of each other with a happy and 
natural'conneétion ; nor do his paragraphs rife to a graceful 
and impreflive termination. He is frequently diffufely verbofe, 
as in the three firft fentences of the patlage juft quoted, which 
convey no other idea than that Dunbar had a fervid imagina- 
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tion guided by a found judgment Sometimes he is inattentive 
to that grammatical clearnefs and correétnefs which no writer 
fhould neglect, as in the following ivftances: “ He was 
charged by Afinius Pollio as neither faithful or (mor) exact.” 
V.i. p. 6. “ Among other eminent Scotithmen who are faid 
to have flourifhed during the early ages, our hiftorians have 
undnimouily clafled Joannes Scotus Erigena. But, on the 
other hand, the Englifh and the Lrifh wmters have preferred 
the claims of their refpeétive countries.” Their claims, we 
fuppofe Mr. I. means, to the honour of having given birth to 
Joaunes Scotu:; but, as this is not properly expreffed, the 
pafiage is deficient in completenefs and perfpicuity. We meet 
with many other fentences of this loofe and indefinite firuéture, 
where, though the meaning may be conje¢tured, il is not 
made ubfolutely certain. We therefore beg leave to recom- 
mend to Mr. I. the well-known precept of Quintilian: Non 
foluin ut intelligere poflit, fed ne omnino poffit non intelligere 
curandum. The preterite of the verb ¢o read our author uni- 
formly {pells redd; nor is he altogether free from affectation 
in expreifion as well as orthography: “ Fergufon’s clothes,” 
he oblerves, “ were beginning to aflume an obfolete appear- 

In the life of Dunbar, our author labours to prove the anti- 
quity of rhime ; and, with this view, collects fome verfes from 
the claflical poets, where words of a fimilar termination occur 
fometimes at the ciofe of different lines, and fometimes at the 
middle and end of the fame line. But this fimilarity of 
found we are perfuaded mufi have been‘an accidental blemith, 
not a fiudied embeilithment; for rhimes of fuch infrequent 
and anomalous recurrence, feem not lefs incongruous and un- 
pleafant to the ear, than the occational introduction of a lyric 
verfe into a hexameter poem. 

When Mr. [. remarks, that our “ national literature is 
more indebted to Fergufon than to the colleétive body of 
Scotifh nobility,” we couldsnct perceive the propriety of the 
contraft. Literary exertion is not the bufineis of the nobility 
more than of any other clafs of men. Authors look ta them 
for patronage, not for rivalfhip. We recollect a fiory of a 
poet who prefented a copy of verfes to his fovereign, and re- 
ceived a poetical compliment in return; the bard rejoined 
by fending a purfe of money to the prince, who, taking the 
hint, returned it with a magnificent addition, and was careful 
never afterwards to pay a poet in his own coin. It is in this 
way that the great can bett ferve the interefts of letters: and 
the names of Queenfberry and Marchmont, Traquair and 
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Glencairn, will refcue the Scottifh nobility from the charge of 
having neglected their duty in this refpect. 

The peculiarities which charaéterize the ftyle of our great 
Englifh biographer, and which his followers, in their ambition 
to imitate his beauties, are tod ready to adopt, may occafionally 
be obferved in the prefent publication. The following fen- 
tences, both in {pirit and firucture, are ttrongly in the manner 
of Johnfon. 

“ This lady (Jane Seymour) James feems to have regarded with 
a high degree of romantic affection; and it may be prefumed that 
his love did not meet with a cold return. But with dreams of 
eternal conftancy let no poetical youth regale his fancy. When 
the fwords of the affaflins had deprived her of one hufband, fhe was 
not flow in providing herfelf with another. 

“ Of this beautiful production it may not be improper to prefent 
the reader with an analylis.”—(v. i. ». 317.) 


We fhall conclude by obferving, that though Mr. [. has 
fhewn judgment in the choice of his fubject, and has, on fome 
occafions, made the moft of his materials, yet room, we think, 
is ftill left for a fimilar work, more ample in its articles, and 
more perfect in its execution. 








XCIV. Celtic Refearches on the Origin, Traditions, and Language of 
the ancient Britons; with fome introductory Sketches on primitive 
Society. By Edward Davies, Curate of Olverjion, Glouceferfhire. 
8vo. pp. 561. Price 12s. 6d. “Booth, 1804. 


8 tye Curate of Olverfton has produced a work which may 

be claffed with the mott learned, and the moft modeté 
books of the age. Heoppofes Pinkerton’s Diflertation on the 
Goths or Scythians; but he treats that fatirift of the Celtic 
tribes with the urbanity of a fcholar, and moft liberally ap- 
plauds his claflic reading. Ledwich on the Antiquities of 
freland, a fecond formidable autagonift, he feems not to have 
read. If Greek had met Greek and Celt oppoted Celt, each 
diftinguifhec for their knowledge in the Gaelic and the Erfe 
languages, the two authors would probaily have corrected 
each other: Davies profeifes originality, and his merits or 
his errors are exclutively his own. 

The minds of the learned have been gradually prepared for 
Celtic refearches. The Welfh poems have lately been trant- 
lated, their authenticity ably detended, and their very ancient 
dates verified. After the trauds of a Lauder and a Chatterton, 
fuch a verification was highly neceflary; tvs Davies himfelf 
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confeffes that he can only reconcile the biography of Tallieflin 
to the contents of the poems which are publifhed under his 
name, by ailigning them to three ages, and to tiree fynoni- 
mous pocts. The learning of the Druids, alfo, it may reafon- 
ably be expected, will be more eafily credited in an age 
which, boafiing of its own civilization and fcience, has yet 
cdndefcended to acknowledge the ancient civilization and 
early fcience of India.and her Bralmins. The differtations 
on Stonehenge have called into notice the Druidical know- 
ledge of Borlafe; and Mr. Maurice, availing himfelf of the 
labours of his precurfor, has boldly pronounced, in his Indian 
Antiquities, the Druids to be “ the Bramins of the Britith 
iflands ;” and, in ages extremely remote, the fellow-ftudents 
with the Hindoos on the north of the Cafpian. He had 
publifthed a defcription of a Siberian medal, containing an 
infcription in chara¢iers fimilar to the Lrifh: and Sir Wiiliam 
Jones had afferted, that the elements of the Perfian infcrip- 
tion behind Ruftan’s horfe, in the ruins of Perfepolis, bore a 
fingular refemblance to the Irith letter, called Ogham. Thefe 
remarkable facts have engaged the public mind, and the 
-reading world is no longer inclined to turn with difdain from 
Welth refearches, or from the early hiftory of the Lrith tribes. 
Seconded by thefe favouring circumftances, Mr. Davies ap- 
pears as the champion of his countrymen. His reading has 
been extenfive, ‘but it is confined to his favourite fide of the 
queftion. His etymologies and his notes upon the early 
Welth bards, difcover ingenuity and judgement: but from 
fome of his opinions on piftorical events we muft venture lo 
difient, and apply them not to the Welfh, but to the Gethic 
race. 

The firft objection againft Davies, Maurice, Vallancey, and 
the other high encomiatts of the Druids, is the unfairnefs of 
their quotations from the Clailics. Ledwich, in his chapter 
upon the Celtic fages, in fome meafure corrects thefe enco- 
imiums, by producing from the faine claflics their cruelties, 
fuperftitious rites, and brutifh ignorance. We poilefs a con- 
tinued line of credible tefiimony relative to this fubject, in 
the voyage of Pytheas, quoted by Strabo in his account of 
Samothrace and the Hyperboreans, of Britain and its Druids; 
in Herodotus, and Diodorus, on the Gauls and Hyperboreans; 
Homer on the Cimmerii, and the. fifth and fixth book of 
Cefar’s Commentaries ; Tacitus’s life of Agricola, and Hero- 
dian’s expedition of the emperor Severus; in the Geography of 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and Mela. Unfortunately thefe plain autho- 
rities have not yet been collected or adduced without fome 
fyfiematic perverfion or palpable prejudice m the comme:- 
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tator. Davies raifes thefe ancient priefts too high, while 
Ledwich and Pinkerton unreafonably deprefs them. 

Thefe effays may be arranged under the heads of theological, 
hiftorical, and etymological. The firft is a commentary on 
the Mofaic account of the creation, the deluge, and the dif- 
perfion of the primitive, including the Cimbric or Weith, 
tribes over the earth. Under this head he alfigns new and 
fenfible reafons for preferring the Hebrew to the Samaritan 
chronology. The colonization of Weftern Europe by the 
Celtic tribes he demonftrates not merely é&om the hacknied 
pailages of the claiical writers, but by very novel extraéts 
from a few ancient Welfh poems. They are fo fatisfactory 
and curious that we fhould wifh to quote them, but their 
length exceeds what our limits would allow, and they are 
incapable of abridgement. 

Our author expatiates in a moft original- and ingenious 
manner, new to the literary world, in this age of difcoveries 
and novelties, on the origin of all, but principally of the Lrith 
and Welfh letters. He derives them from fprigs or trees. 
Mr. Hanmer, a German, has two Arabian M S_ alphabets 
which contift entirely of trees. Herodotus defcribes the 
letters‘on the Babylonian bricks, (lately found and printed by 
the Eaft India Company) as the heads and tops of reeds. 
The fignification of the name of each Cha!dee letter in that 
tongue, is the name of fome tree’ The whole of the I[rifh 
alphabet evidently confifts of the names of trees. A mafs of 
fuch letters and their names is laid by our author before the? 
yeader. This collection of fats, this coincidence of the Irifh 
aud Hebrew names, is moft fingular. If it will not convict 
Ledwich of an error in denying iuch a fimilarity, it will, at 
Jeaft, weigh much with the unprejudiced in favour of the 
Afiatic and pofidiluvian fcience of the Welfh bards. Sir 
William Jones gives firong teftimony in fupport of Mr, 
Davies’s hypothefis, that all the very ancient alphabets (for 
fome are profefledly modern) are drawn from the fquare 
Chaldee letter. 

Mr. Davies, in the above-mentioned hiftory of the Irith 
alphabets, neceffarily travels over the difputed ground of the 
Ogham letters, and the Runic inferipuons. Ledwich fills 
a whole chapter with a proof that the Ogham were invented 
after the vulgar Irifh ; and that the latter is merely borrowed 
from the Anglo-Saxon, as is the laft from the Roman. The 
Runic is palpably the Saxon, as may be feen in “ Cham- 
berlayne’s Oratio Dominica.” We have read few chapters 
fo fatisfactory as this in Ledwich; and the prints of Iriin 
alphabets in Davies only confirm it. The expreflion in Cefar, 
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(though attacked by Ledwich) that the Druids ufed the Greek 
fetter, is rendered probable by the above faéts. Plato alfo fays, 
that he himfelf read an Hyperborean, probably a Welth 
tablet, in their ufual letter. This controverfy will therefore 
jink into a mere war of words, if Ledwich and Davies mutu- 
ally allow, as hiftory obliges them, that the Chaldean or 
ealtern alphabet, imported into Greece and Hetruria, was the 
mother of the Anglo-Saxon, the Runic, and the Erfe. Mr. 
Davies’ fentiments on the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the 
Chinefe characters we here quote in part, without comment. 


“ It may be expected that I fhould here take fome notice of 
two fpecies, in written language, which have generally been con- 
fidered as totally diftinét from the ufe of elementary alphabets. I 
mean the Chine/e characters, and the Egyptian hiereglyphics. 1 hope 
that my fhort remarks upon thefe topics, which have neither been 
the fubject of my immediate ftudies, nor have much connection 
with my general plan, will be accepted with candour, as mere 
grounds of conjecture. 

“ The characters of the Chinefe have no elementary connection 
with a [the] language of that people,—and books, written in thefe 
characters may be read in feveral languages. Their appearance 
has impreffed me with a notion, that, originally, they were nothing 
but monograms of a poly/yllabic language, very different from that 
of the Chinefe, and that the keys, or radical parts of thefe characters, 
which conftantly preferve a relation to the fame leading ideas, 
whatever adventitious touches they have adopted, were monograms 
of primitive words, which admit of prepofitions, of terminations, and 
of other words, in compofition. ; 

“ The Chinefe, as I learn from Dr. Hager, have preferved fome 
remains and much tradition of an earlier feries, in charaéters 
more complex, reprefenting natural or artificial objects, like the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. The people who fupplied their 
monograms may have had letters defigned after fuch objects, as in 
the old Samaritan alphabet, already mentioned. 

“ When I recolleét the original fcheme upon which letters were 
formed,—the early, and primitive nature of their characters, viewed 
as drafts of certain things,—and the general ideas conveyed by 
their pames,—it occurs to me, that, in their firft conceptions, they 
muft have approached the defcription of dierog/yphics. 


“ On the other hand, I cannot help imagiming that Egyptian’ 


hicroglyphics mutt have pofiefied analogy to the nature of letters ; 
that, in other words, they were /fymbols of ideas, conneéted with 
elementary founds, or with primitive and fimple terms of the Egyptian 
language, and that elaborate fculptures on the monuments of 
Egypt were not occafioned by the rudenefs of her prieft in the 
art of writing, but rather by oftentatious parade, and pretence of 
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“ Apuleius, Metam. |. ii. fpeaking of his initiation into the 
myfteries of Jfis, informs us, ‘ that he, (the Aierophaut) drew out 
certain books from the repofitones of the fanctuary, which con- 
tained the words of the facred formula, compendioufly exprefied, 
partly by figures of animals, and paitly by certain marks or notes 
intricately knotted, revolving in the manner of a wheel, and 
crowded together, and curled inward lke the tendrils of a vine, 
fo as to hide the meaning from the curiosity of the projane.’ 

«“ This was not their practice for want of the knowledge cf letters, 
but was their ftudied perverfion of the alphabet, in its proper and 
fimple ute. 

“ The letters of the ancient Egyptians, like thofe of the Hebrews, 
and of feveral other nations, may have been diftinguifhed by naiies 
which primarily expreffed leading ideas, and, at the fame ume, 
were appropriated alto to a variety of objects in which thotfe lead- 
ing ideas prefented themfelves. In this cafe, the term could be 
reprefented by the figure of either of the objects to which it was 
applied.” —(pp. 338—340.) 


As a further fpecimen of Mr. Davies’s mode of illuftration, 
we prefent our readers with his explanation of one oi the 
labours of Hercules : 


“It has become a fafhion amongft the learned of this age to 
derive all knowledge and religion, prevalent in the wef of Lurupe, 
from Hercules. 

“ This opinion appears to me no lefs inconfifteut with Grecian 
mythology, than with Cel/ic tradition. 

“ The errands oi Hercules to the wef, are not for the purpofe of 
introducing to the natives, but for that of procuring from them, 
what was deemed valuable. 

“ It was to carry off the herds of Geryon; to rob the orchard 
of the He/perides ; or fteal the guard of Pluto's gate. 

“ Thefe tales, though literally fables, muft have meant fome- 
thing: let us try it the two lafi cannot be explained by the mytho- 
logies of Britain. 

“* Hercules had the tafk of procuring three yellow apples from 
the garden of the Hejperides. Thefe apples were metaphorical, and 
pointed at {cience, difcipline, or myitery. 

“ The hero receives directions from Prometheus how to obtain 
the fruit; namely, that he fhould attend his brother Atlas, the 
Hyperborean, and get kim to fetch it out of the neighbouring garden 
of the Hefperides. Apollodor. 1. ii. c. 4. 

“ Tt will be recollected, that Prometheus was one of the Japetide, 
and fox, or native inhabitant of Afia Propria, who had been expeiled 
from thence to the neighbourhood of Mount Caucafus, in Afiatic 
Scythia, as Atlas himfelf had been driven from the fame native 
fpot into the weit of Eurepe. It appears from hence, to what 
family thefe apples belonged. 

“ We are informed by our Briti/h triads that the firft name given 
to this ifland, before it was inhabited, was Clds Merdin, the garden 
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of Merddin. W. Arch. v. ii. p.1. The name of Merddin has been 
conferred upon old bards, but is originally a mythelogical term. 
His twin fijter is Gwenddydd, or the morning far; he muft have 
been himfelf fome luminary in a fimilar character. 

“ Merddin, if Mer-Din be its root, is dweller of the fea; if Mer- 
dain gives it birth, it is the comely one of the fea. 1t implies, in 
either fenfe, the evening far, or He/perus, the weftern luminary. 

“ The apple-trees and yellow apples of Merddin’s garden, that 
were given to him by his Lord, Gwenddoleu ab Ceidio, the mafter 
of the fair bow, the fon of prefervation, are famous in Britith 
mythology. In the W. Arch. v. i. p. 150, there is a myftical poem 
given under the character of Merddin, from which it appears, that 
by thefe trees and their fruit the whole fyttem of Druidical divination 
was implied and covered, Thre firft pennill runs thus: 


¢ To no one has been fhewn, in one feafon of twilight 
= What Merddin received before he became old, 
Seven fair apple-trees, and feven fcore, 
Of equal age, equal height, length, and fize: 
One maid, with crifped locks, guards them— 
Olwedd is her name—of the form of Jight are her teeth.’ 


“ Ola, Olwen, or Olwedd is Venus. Were not thofe trees con- 
ftellations, and may not the apples have been ftars, which, after 
they were committed into the charge of the moft pre-eminent in 
the order, could be difcovered by none till Merddin, or Hefperus 
appeared ? 

“ From hence it fhould feem as if the golden apples which Her- 
cules procured from the garden of the He/perides, pointed at the 
fcience of aftronomical divination. 

“ The guard of Pluto’s gate, or threesheaded Cerberus, may fig- 
nify the myftical dottrines of the Hyperboreans, guarded by their 
three orders, their Druid, their Bard, and their Orydd. And what 
renders this not a little probable, is, that Kelb, or Kelv, in many 
antient languages, means a dog, and that, in Britifh, the fame word 
imports a myftery or /cience. 

“ In the volume above cited, p. 45, an old bard alludes  per- 
haps to this enterprize of Hercules, whom, according to the doc- 
trine of the metemp/ychojis, he fuppofes to have reappeared. in the 
perion of Alexander. 


* Rhyveddav na chiawr,’ &c, 


«“ ¢] wonder it is not perceived, that heaven had promifed the 
earth a mighty chief, Alexander the Great, the Macedonian? 

“ ¢ Hewys, the iron genius, the renowned warrior, defcended 
into the deep ;—Into the deep he went to fearch for the myftery, 
(Kelv-yddyd). In queft of fcience let his mind be importunate ; 
let him proceed on his way in the open air, between two griffins, 
to catch a view. No view he obtained. To grant fuch a prefent 
would not be meet. He faw the wonders of the fuperior race in 
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the fifhy feas. He obtained that portion of the world which his 
mind had coveted, and, in the end, mercy from the God.’ 

“ If Prometheus, or the Japetide of Caucafus, could inftrué the 
Greeks how to obtain the defired fruit from the garden of the 
Hefperides, it may be fufpected that the myitical doétrines of the 
weftern creed were known to Afia; and fomething of this kind mutt 
be intimated by the tale of Abaris, who is allegorically reprefented 
as having carried his arrow round the whole world. 

“ It appears from Anton. Liberal. c. 20. (writing after Boeus, 
and Simmias Rhodius) that the inhabitants of Babylon in Mefopo- 
tamia, often vifited the wh of Apollo, in the land of the Hyper- 
boreans, during mythological ages, and attempted even to introduce 
their facrifices into their own country.”—(p. 193—197.) 


Our author enters another field fertile in controverfies, 
refpecting the Hyperborean ifland defcribed by Diodorus; 
the Hyperborean ocean, faid by Ptolemy to flow round 
the Hebrides; and the Hyperboreans darkly marked, by 
Strabo, as weft of the Germanies, or yet more obfcurely noticed 
by Herodotus, as fending overland their offerings to Delphos. 
Ledwich in this fole point agrees with Davies and Maurice in 
affigning this name to the Britith ifles. Tacitus, as governor 
of lower Germany, was better informed than Julius Cefar, of 
the religious opinions of the Germans, when he afferts, that 
Druids and Bards were found among the German tribes, and 
therefore were not confined to Wales or Mona. This tact is 
ftrengthened by the affertion of Strabo, that a northern and 
German people worfhipped with all the rites and forms of 
Samothrace. Mr. Davies allows that Orpheus and Linus of 
Thrace had imparted to Europe the Pelafgic letter, and ad- 
mits, in a quotation from Xenophon, that the letters of 
Cadmus were fimilar to the Gaulifh (i. e. in our opinion to the 
Gothic ;) yet he does not make the natural inference, viz. 
that the earlieft cofmogony and mythology of Thrace, Ger- 
many, and Wales, mujt have fprung from fome Afiatic origin. 
On the contrary, in tive contradiction to Julius Cztar, 
and the other claffical writers quoted by Pinkerton, in his 
eflay on the origin of the Goths, he continues in the grofs 
miffake, that the Belge were Welfth, and defends this affer- 
tion by a weak pest of the word Belge. 

On the fubjec&t of etymologies we prefume to advife this 
excellent linguift (for languages are undoubtedly his forte) 
to read the warning which Sir William Jones, himfelf the 
firft linguift Europe ever faw, founded in the ears of the 
Afiatic Society—Welfh and Hebrew fcholars are apt to ftifle 
their opponents by carrying them into Celtic deeps and 
dark mud. From 191 to 227, and from 550 to 560, our 
author deals out ea flood of etymologies, fome fanciful and 
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many highly curious: the fober hiftorian requires from him 
more hifiory and lefs of conjecture. From page 380 to 446, 
it prefents the appearance of an analytical dictionary, firfi 
going through the Welth and Hebrew vowels, then through 
the Welfh confonants, and thirdly, through a vowel and a 
confonant united in one fyllable: this he names by a new, 
of a revived Platonic phrafe, “ the natural expreflion of any 
language.” His preface is alfo filled with it. Sir William 
Jones pointedly condemns fuch analyfis of a tongue, in re- 
futing the fyttematic and fyllabic arrangement of Bryant: 
though he and Maurice agree with Davies, that the confufion 
of tongues at Babel merely amounted to a diverfity of pro- 
nunciation of one, the poltdeluvian or patriarchal language ; 
as is plainly demonfirated by the affinity of all the tongues 
{poken in the early Affyrian empire. 

We are as fincerely forry to differ from the learned author 
on two more hiftorical points, as we rejoice to agree with him 
in a third. Pinkerton teems decidedly in the right when he 
places the Celts on the moft weftern, and the Sarmate on the 
moft eattern part of Europe, leaving the centre of it to the 
Gothic, or proper Gaulifh tribes: the voice of all antiquity 
oppofes Mr. Davies in his opinion that the Sarmate lay con- 
tiguous to the Celts. Pinkerton feems equally corre¢t, and 
is ftrongly fupported by Quintilian, that the Latin, and even 
the Etrufcan tongue, ts entirely derived from the Greek. To 
draw it from the Waldenfie or Welfh, as Mr. Davies attempts, 
is a violence to its bafis, its grammar, and its theme. We 
rejoice that our author, in his annotations on a Welfh poem, 
oppofes Pinkerton, and quotes from the claflics as a fact, that 
the Cimbri were, in an age very remote, driven from their 
feats in the (prefent) Danifh kingdom by a deluge. 

The ftyle is well fuited to a work of this nature; neat, fim- 
ple, and tolerably correct. 











Art. XCV. Carmen Premio, @ Reverendo viro Claudio Buchanan, 
s. T. P.* Etonenfibus propofito, dignatum. Auctore G. P. Richards, 
Coll. Reg. Eton, Alumn. pp. 12. Price 1s. Cadell and Davies, 
London, 1805. 


T would be unreafonable and abfurd to expect the compo- 
fition of a youth at one of our public {chools, to be exempt 
from thofe errors in claflical phrafeology, and thofe devia- 
tions from Latian to Englifh idioms, which the moft profound 
and 





* Mr, Buchanan never proceeded beyond the degree of A.B. 
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’ and elaborate fcholars often find it difficult to avoid. We 
therefore took up the prefent publication unde; the idea that 
we fhould meet with feveral inaccuracies, which the age of 
the author muft prevent us from criticifing with feverity. 
Though this expectation was in fome degree juftified by the 
perafal, we have no hefitation in faying, that the few faults 
we obferved are amply compenfated by tlie elegance of the 
compofition and harmony of the vertification. 

Mr. Richards difplays an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of Virgil and Lucretius, and imitates very fuccetsfuily 
the ftructure of their fentences and the rhythm of their verfe, 
He however borrows their phrafes, we think, too frequently, 
and fometimes introduces them in a fituation fo different from 
the original, that the beauty of the expreflion is loft, and its 
propriety violated : for infiance, our dominions in India, are 
defcribed as “ placid& compofia quiete;” this will, however, 
exprefs rather the calm of inaction than of peace and tran- 
quillity. It is applied by Virgil to the repofe of death: “ Pla- 
cida comp6ftus pace quiefcit.”. Ain. 1. 248. 

The fame author defcribing AZneas viewing the pictures of 
the fiege of Troy, fays, “ animum pictura pajcit inani,”—finds 
food for contemplation—but we doubt whether this will juf- 
tify “ Que pafcit pictura oculos?” p. 9. 

“* Vicinaque Perfidos arva.” p. 7. We can find no autho- 
rity for Perfidos, it fhould be “ Perfidis.” 

“ Mens ufque effata jacebit.” p. 6. effoeta feems intended 
to fignify inactive, uncultivated. Its true meaning is exrhaujied, 
worn out by frequent production. See Virg. Georg. 1. 81. 

“ Jam, jam patet area major 
“ Doétrine.” p. 9. 


v 


We much doubt if “ area” is ever ufed in the metaphorical 
fenfe in which it is here introduced. 

We have mentioned thefe few venial errors, not with any 
view to reprehenfion. The difficulty of compofing with ac- 
curacy in adead language is extreme, and can be juitiy ap- 
preciated by thofe only who have attempted it. We come 
now to the more pleafing tafk, of remarking excellencies and 
bettowing praife 

The plan is well conceived and happily executed. Many 
of the pafflages are not devoid of poetical {pirit. The embar- 
kation of the youth going to India is well defcribed. 

“* Nec minus interea venturi prefcia fati 
Anglia, prefumenfque animo per fecula gentem 
Heroum, properat longinquo credere ceelo 
Spem fobolis; jam jam video longo ordine puppes _ 
F 2 Litore 
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Litore difpofitas, lectamque relinquere pubem 
Fxilio dulci patriam, ventifque fecundis 
. Vela dare, optatamque Afiz contingere arenam.” 


(Jun 





Confiderable praife is alfo due to the account of the changes 
effected in the manners of the natives by the propession of 
Chrifiianity, more efpecially to that part defcribing a Hindoo 
widow burning herfelf on the funeral pile of her hufband. 


“ Nunc etiam (nifi vana animum deludit imago) 
Paulatim fuperante immiffo Sole tenebras, 
India mitefcit cultu, vitamque priorem 
Exuit, et populos ftudiis melioribus ornat. “ 
Nunc quoque dedifcit mores, ritufque profanos 
Effera quos dudum impofvit, cogitque nefanda 
Lege Superftitio; video difcedere nubes 
Late Evangelii radiis ; non uxor, ut olim 
Ingenita virtute ferox fuper offa fedebit 
Conjugis impofiti flammis, animamque volentem 
Effundet; defiderio perfixa fideli 
Fata viri gemet et jufto mdulgere dolori 
Gaudebit, terraque fue mandare cadaver. 


Quo feror? An nequicquam ardet fpes magna futuri? 
Non ita. Jam vanas gentes linguaque habituque 
Quarum animos trifti fallax doétrina Sophorum 
Subjicit imperio, per teque, tuofque labores 
Sanéta Domus, vanas facies, et templa Deorum 
Disjicere afpicio, ingentemque adolefcere prolem 
Chriftiadum, perque ipfa fue commercia vocis ~ 
Fatidicos Ifaiz hauftus, elementaque veri 
Imbibere, et Sacri jurare in verba Magiftri. 

Forfan tempus erit, quum gens hec pigra per evum 
Excutiens fomnos, et defidis otia vite 

Difcendi caleat ftudio, ingeniifque reclufis 

Spem foveat, pulchroque inftans certamine honorum 
Contendat, veterefque Europe vindicet artes. 


On the whole, we think the production of Mr. Rich- 
ards is fuch as will jaftify the expeation of a confiderable 
thare of excellence, when time fhall have matured his judg- 
ment and encreafed his knowledge. 





Art. XCVI. Objervations on Cancer, conneéted with Hiftories of 


the Difeafe. By Everard Home, Efq. F. 8.8. Surgeon to St. 


George's Hofpital. _ 8vo. pp. 248. Price 5s. 6d. Nicol, 
London, 1805. 


ie is a remark of theilluftrious Verulam, that the healing art 
“has rather been profeffed than laboured, and yet more la- 
boured than advanced.” This obfervation applies in a parti- 
cular 
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cular manner to the fubject of the work before us; for although 
this difeafe has been known and defcribed by the earlieft 
writers on the medical art, and the phyficians and furgeons of 
every age have always confidered it as an ar aren object of 
enquiry; yet our advancement in the knowledge and treat- 
ment of tne cancer has by no means been commenfurate 
with the experience which the fubjeét has afforded, or the 
diligence with which it has been occafionally purfued: and, 
notwithfianding one more contribution is now prefented to 
the public from the hand of a very able and refpeétable fur- 
geon, we fear it mutt ftill be conceded that the cenfure which 
Lord Bacon has been pleafed to beftow on the art in general, 
fo far from being leffened in its force, has only received an 
additional teftimonial of the juftice with which it was applied. 
The work before us will not, however, be found altogether un- 
worthy of public attention ; it contains fome new and in- 
teretiing facts, interfperfed with remarks, which, if they are 
not always perfectly correét, or of fuch general application as 
the author would have them, are at leaft tiriking for their ori- 
ginality: and though it muft be allowed that many of the 
hiftories of cafes here related are too brief to afford much in- 
firuction, and the morbid appearances produced by the dif- 
eale are not detailed with fo much accuracy and minutenefs 
as we could have wifhed, yet it muft be owned that fome of 
thefe hiftories prefent us with a more enlarged view of the 
morbid changes produced by cancer than is to be met with 
in any fingle work on this fubject; and we have no he- 
fitation in believing that this part of the work may be confult- 
ed with advantage, when the hypothefes which it has engen- 
dered are gone to the tomb of the Capulets. 

The firtt eight chapters confit of hiftories of the difeafe : 
thefe are thirty-feven in number, and illufirate the various 
effects and appearances of cancer in different parts of the 
body. For fome of the moft important of thefe cafes, and 
the obfervations connected with them, Mr. Home has been 
indebted to the late Mr. John Hunter, the merit of which he 
difclaims with becoming modefty and refpect. The firft chap- 
ter contains two “cafes of cancer, the origin of which was 
alcertained.” In both thefe infiances the difeate is faid to have 
originated from accidental violence; the evidence, however, 
upon which this opinion refts, isto us very equivocal. The firft 
cate is that of a common failor, who, being fent aloft to cut 
away the upper part of the main-topmatt, which was fhivered, 
and {winging backwards and forwards, while he was clinging 
to the maft had his glans penis caught between it and the 
loole piece ; he immediately fainted away, and fell into the 
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round top, from whence he was carried upon deck. He was 
‘informed by his comrades, that when they took him up his 
glans penis was as flat as a half-crown. (Why they had the 
curiofity to examine it the narrator has left unexplained.) 
In the courfe of three weeks the immediate effects of the in- 
jury difappeared, except a {mall pimple on that part to which 
the froenum is attached. No inconvenience was felt from 
this pimple till fix months afterwards, when it began to ul- 
cerate, and became very painful. 

The fecond cafe is that of a gentleman who, from wearing 
a pair of tight {hoes which gave him a good dealof pain, dil- 
covered a imall tumour lying over the {pace between the 
meiatarfal bones of the third and fourth toe, immediately un- 
der the kin. This tamour, in the courfe of four months, had 
increafed to the fize of a pullet’s egg when it was diflected 
out. The author obierves, that “although the tumour, when 
examined through the fkin, appeared to be moveable on 
the parts beneath, it wes found in the operation to dip 
down between the bones, and to have an attachment to the 
metatarfal bone of the third toe.” The difeafe afterwards 
returned, and the patient was obliged to fubmit to the ampu- 
tation of the limb. 

On the firfi cafe it is proper to remark, that we have no far- 
ther authority than that of the patient for afferting that this 
pimple was the effect of the injury. As to the fecond, the 
circumfiances of the difeafe being found to extend farther 
than was expected, and its attachment to the metatarfal bone, 
renders it by no means improbable that the difeatfe originated 
between thefe bores, aud therefore might have exifted before 
the part had fuffered any injury; for it is not an eafy matter 
to conceive how the foft parts fituated in the metatarfal 
{paces can fuffer any confiderable degree of preffure, defended 
as they are by firm immoveabile bones. The hiitories them- 
felves are however important, and we have no doubt will be 
read with much intereft. 

The fecond chapter is entitled, “Tumours of the breafi, 
which were indolent in their origin, becoming afterwards true 
eancer.” How far the author has fubftantiated this pofition 
we leave to thofe who may take the trouble to read the cafes, 
and to compare them with each other. We fhail briefly fiate, 
that in the three firft cafes the tumours were removed, and 
therefore did not become cancerous; in the others, which 
were decidedly cancerous, we know nothing of the ftruéture 
of the tumours which preceded them. From an analogy 
which we have not been able to difcover, between thefe cates, 
Mr, Home infers that they were fumilar in their origin. 
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Chap. 3d. “ Cafes of cancer, which illuftrate many fymp- 
toms of the difeafe.” Some of thefe contain much ufetul 
information, efpecially the fixteenth and feventeenth cafes. 
The former we {hall tranfcribe, as it contains in a {mall com- 
pafs the moft important fact in the whole work, 


“ A woman, abvut fifty years of age, had a cancerous tumour 
in the breaft, which had not increafed to a large fize, nor had pro- 
duced any change in the ftate of the glands in the axilla: it was 
therefore thought advifeable to have recqurfe to an operation. 
This cafe occurred in the year 1774, and the tumour was extir- 
pated by Mr. Hunter. In the time of the healing of the wound, 
which was tedious, about four weeks from the period at which the 
operation was performed, a fmall knot appeared in the edge of the 
fkin, not much larger than a pin’s head. In two days a fecond was 
obferved, about three-fourths of an inch from the other. ‘Thefe 
were increafing very rapidly in fize, and were on that account de- 
firoyed by cauftic: the whole healed, and continued found. As 
this perfon refided in London I had an opportunity of knowing the 
refult of the eafe, and found that ihe never had a return of the 
difeafe, but died, about feven years after, of a droptical complaint. 
This is the only cafe I have known in which there was no recur- 
rence of the difeafe when it had produced thefe cancerous tumours 
in the fkin; and it is highly probable that if the two fmall lumps 
had been left for a few days longer they would have contaminated 
the furrounding fkin beyond the reach of an operation.”—(p. 68.) 

In the feventeenth cafe Mr. Home notices a peculiar fun-’ 
gous excreicence, which took place from the pectoral mufcle 
atter the removal of a tumour from the breafi: this he confi- 
ders as the effect of the cancerous difeafe on a mufcular part. 
We cannot, however, coincide with him when he ftates that 
he has no difficulty in determining that the cales deferibed by 
Mr. Hey, under the title of “ fungus hamatodes,” were cafes 
of true cancer ; fince the two difeafes, as far as we can judge, 
are perfectly diffimilar. 

“ Cafes of fungus hematodes,” fays Mr. Home, “are by no 
means urcommon in our London hofpitals: they are frequently met 
with in the Jeg, fometimes in the thigh ; and for the lait twenty 
years, at St. George’s Hoipital, the practice has always been to am- 
putate the limb the moment the nature of the difeafe was afcer- 
tained,”—=(p. 75.) 

It is very extraordinary that the author fhould have been fo 
long acquainted with the nature of this difeafe, and yet never 
have made a fingle remark, or communicated one obfervation 
on the fubject before. 

Some of thefe cafes clear up a point of no fmall importance 
in the removal of cancerous tumours. From thefe it would 
appear that parts in the vicinity of cancer may be contami- 
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nated without exhibiting any apparent alteration of ftruéture ; 
and that where the operation fails in removing the whole of 
thefe contaminated parts, the progrefs of the diieafe is thereby 
accelerated. From the fourth chapter we learn that hydatides 
are fometimes met with in the breaft, unconne¢ted with an 
other difeafe, and attended with fymptoms refembling thofe of 
tumours which become cancerous. 

To thefe fucceed a few fhort hiftories of cancer of the 
tongue, tefticle, rectum, and fungated fore. In the obferva- 
tions on the nature and progrefs of cancer, Mr. ‘Home has 
attempted to eftablifh two general principles: the firft, that 
cancer is, in its origin, a local difeafe; fecondly, that it does 
not immediately take place in a found part, but for the prodac- 
tion thereof it is neceffary that the part fhould have under- 
gone fome previous change, conneéted with difeafe. If thefe 
principles were found true in their full extent, they would no 
doubt eftablifh a point of great praétical importance, ‘fince 
they would clearly demonftrate at what period a tumour could 
be removed with perfect hope of fuccefs. Whether, however, 
Mr. Home has laid before the public a feries of facts perfectly 
fufficient (as he believes) to ehtablith thefe pofitions, we are 
inclined to doubt. The facts referred to in fupport of thefe 
hypothefes are the two cafes related in the firft chapter. Of 
thefe we have already taken occafion to obferve, that it is not 
proved in the moft fatisfactory manner that the appearances 
which prefented themfelves in thefe inftances were the effects 
of the injuries committed upon the parts, and not the real and 
abfolute effects of the difeafe itfelf, ‘to which the accidents 
themfelves are merely to be confidered as exciting caufes.— 
But if the validity of thefe cafes were unqueftionable, and 
founded on the moft decifive and incontrovertible proofs, yet 
we fhould be fcarcely warranted to infer from them that cancer 
is always ‘local in its origin,’ and thus from two folitary in- 
ftances eftablifh a general and unqualified propofition. With 
refpect to the fecond pofition, that the part muft have previ- 
oufly undergone fome change in its ftructure, is an opinion 
which appears to ftand in oppofition to a fiatement made in 
the firft chapter, that the origin of the difeafe was aifcertained 
to arife (we prefume) from injury of the part. Now if the 
injury in thefe cafes is allowed to have given rife to the dif- 
eafe, then it muft be granted that the cancer began ina part 
which had undergone no previous alteration in #s ftructure : 
if, on the other hand, the injury done to the part did not give 
rife to the difeafe, then the origin of the cancer in thefe cafes 
cannot be faid to have been afcertained. Our author, how- 
ever, having attempted to eftablifh thefe two points, that 
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cancer isa local difeafe, and that it cannot take place in a 
healthy part, next proceeds to fhow that cancer is not here- 
ditary ; and here it may be fufficient to ftate, that the argu- 
ments adduced on this occafion are thofe of all others beft 
calculated to prove the contrary pofition, and we conceive 
that nothing could have prevented Mr. Home from comin 
to fuch a conclufion, but the belief that fuch an opinion woul 
be inconfiftent with the doétrines which he had before ad- 
vanced. 

In the defcription of the ftructure of fchirri, Mr. Home has 
been more diffufe than any of his predeceffors: the account 
which he has given is not, however, materially different, and 
fhows only the great, confufion and obfcurity in which this 
fubject is at prefent involved. The laft divifion of the work 
treats of the “ advantages and difadvantages attending the 
different modes employed for the extirpation of cancer.”— 
The obfervations relative to the extirpation of tumours in the 
tongue, are by far the moft valuable: thefe have been already 
laid before the public in the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 
1803, and the Medical Journal of 1804. The objec of this 
paper is to propofe a very fafe and effectual method of re- 
moving tumours, or even portions of the tongue itfelf, when 
that organ has become difeafed.* As the information derived 
from the cafes contained in it is altogether new, we notice 
them in order that they may have all the publicity their im- 
portance deferves. 1t will be evident to the moft fuperficial 
obferver who compares this paper, republifhed from the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions, with the other parts of the work, that 
the whole has been put together in great hafie : the hiftories 
of cafes which. it contains we regard as forming by far the 
moft valuable part of it; the hypothefes which have been 
framed out of ” ames » appear to have been rather the effect of 
hafty zeal than the flow and guarded fteps of true philofophy ; 
and we confider the whole rather as an attempt to promote 
farther inveftigation and enquiry, than to extend our views or 
enlarge our knowledge of this moft infcrutable of all human 
difeafes. 





Art. XCVIL. Poems. By Mrs. John Hunter, Second Edition, 
12mo. pp. 120. Price 4s. in Boards. Payne, London. 1803. 


\ E well remember having been highly gratified by the 
poems of Mrs. John Hunter, long before we were aware 

to whom we were indebted for the pleafure which we expe- 
rienced. The “ Death Song of the Cherokee perme and 
* Queen 





* See Imp. Rev. vol. i. p. 291. 
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* Queen Mary’s Lamentation,” appeared to us, at the time 
when they firit attained a high and merited degree of popu- 
larity, fo far fuperior to the lyrical compofitions of their day, 
that we have frequently appealed to them in proof of the 
poflibility of heightening the charms of mufic by adapting it 
to genuine poetry, inftead of the infipid trifles to which it is 
too commonly united. A volume of poems by the authorefs 
of the abovementioned fongs, could not fail to be favourably 
received by the public, and we accordingly find that it fpee- 
dily arrived at a fecond edition; we therefore but echo the 
dictates of the general fentimeut, when we pronounce our 
opinion that it well deferves this mark of approbation. 

Mrs. H.’s poetry is entirely of the tender and penfive caft. 
A little variety of fubject would perhaps have given an addi- 
tional zeft to her collection. The uniformity of the fombre 
tint is not always pleafing to the eye; but almott every piece 
contained in this volume will, we apprehend, be perufed with 
pleafure by thofe who are endowed with ferious minds and 
teeling hearts. 

Asa fhort and elegant fpecimen of Mrs. H.’s manner, we 
fhall tranicribe the following elegy : 


“ Sigh not, ye winds, as pafling o’er 
The chambers of the dead,’ you fly : 
Weep not, ye dews, for thefe no more 

Shall ever weep, fhall ever figh. 


Why mourn the throbbing heart at reft? 
How ftill it lies within the breaft. 

Why mourn, fince death prefents us peaee, 
And in the grave our forrows ceafe ? 


The fhatter’d bark, from adverfe winds, 
eft in this peaceful haven finds ; 
And, when the ftorms of life are paft, 
Hope drops her anchor here at laft. 
Sigh not, ye winds, as pafling o’er 
The chambers of the dead, you fly. 
Weep not, ye dews, for thefe no more 
Shall ever weep, fhall ever figh. 


= 
- 
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Art. XCVIIE. The Sports of the Genii. By Mrs. John Hunter. 
Quarto. pp.16. Price 10s. 6d, Payne, London, 1804. 


HE Sports of the Genii,” fays Mrs. H. in a_prefa- 

tory advertifement, “ were originally written for the 
amufement of fome young people in the winter of 1797. They 
took 
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took their rife from the beautiful grou ps of winged boys which 
filled the port-folio of Mifs Macdonald, who was in the habit 
of imagining and fketching them with the greateft facility.” 
Mifs Macdonald’s fketches, which are here copied in thir- 
teen etchings, are indeed beautiful; but we cannot fpeak in 
high terms of Mrs. H.’s illuftrative poems. In her prologue, 
indeed, fhe obfcurely confeffes that, in endeavouring to elicit 
from groups of figures a meaning which did not enter into 
the mina of the artift, fhe “ reverfes the laws of nature.” 
This being the cafe, we are furprifed that fhe did not give 
up the attempt to compel an union between the coy mufe 
and the genius of defign. As a lady who has feen fomewhat 
of life, fhe muft know that forced matches awe never happy. 








Art. XCIX. The Society of Friends, or People commonly called 
Quakers, examined. By John Brifled. 8vo. pp. 359. Price 6s. 
Mawman and White, London. 1805. 


ie the preface to this work, Mr. Brifted informs us, that he 

is incited to publifh it by an earneft defire to atone for the 
injuries which he has committed, by indulging the fpirit of gall 
and bitternefs in fatirical effufions againft many of his fellow- 
creatures, whofe chara¢ters he had moft fatally miftaken, 
And at the conclufion, he deprecates the feverity of criticifm, 
by fiating, that “ very nearly the whole of it was written be- 
tween the hours of twelve at midnight and two in the morn- 
ing, after a very toilfome day {pent in a {pecial pleader’s 
office, during the bufieft legal term in the year.” The fom- 
bre tint which prevails in many of its pages he prays the 
reader to excufe, in confideration of the circumftances of 
heart-rending forrow which faddened his profpects during its 
compofition, and to which he alludes in mott forcible and 
pathetic language. 

A refpectful deference to the motive which thus urges 
Mr. B. to appear before the public, and a true concern for 
the diftrefsful feelings which teem to prey upon his mind,. 
Jead us to wifh that we could fay more good of his book than 
critical juftice will permit. But we are compelled by an im- 
peripus fenfe of duty, to {tate our opinion, that he has under- 
taken a tafk to which his powers are not equal. He has, 
indeed, applied to the moft genuine authorities, with a view 
of gaining information relutive to the principles of the 
“ Friends.” But, in the detail of thofe principles, and efpe- 
cially in his inveftigation of their compatibility with the doc- 
trines of {cripture, he manifefts a want of precifion, and an 


ignorance 
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ignorance of controverfial divinity, which render this part of 
his work miferably crude and uninterefting. His account of 
the political inftitutions, or of the difcipline of the Quakers, 
is more fatisfaétory, but not fufficiently particular; and from 
his remarks on the influence of the tenets of that fingular 
fect on their manners, we find ftrong ground to iufpect that 
he gives the refult of {peculation, rather than of perfonal in- 
tercourfe. He frequently digreffes from his fubject by the 
very violence of tranfition, and his fiyle is, to an uncommon 
wa pompous and inflated. 

aving faithfully difcharged a painful duty in making the 
above remarks, we proceed with pleafure to fiate, that, not- 
withftanding the fentiments ef difapprobation which too fre- 
quently occurred to interrupt our labour, we were induced to 
perfevere in the perufal of his book, by the indications of a 
candid and benevolent fpirit, which ornament almoft every 
page of it; and alfo by the ingenuous and novel mode in 
which he frequently conduéts his invettigations. He is a 
flave to no fect ; fur, though the refult of his examination is 
highly favourable to the Society of Friends, he feruples not 
to point out what he deems errors in their practice; and 
though he frequently appears to lean to the principles of 
diffent, he fails not to {peak with refpect of the ettablithed 
church, and with enthufiafin of the Britifh Conftitution. 





Art.C. A connedted and Chronological View of the Prophecies 
relating to the Chriftian Church; in twelve Sermons: Preached 
in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel from the Year 1800 to 1804, at the 
Teéture founded by the Right Rev. William Warburton, Lord 
Bifhop of Gloucefter. By Robert Nares, a.m. ¥.R.S. T.S. A. 
8vo.. pp. 371. Price 7s. 6d. in Boards. Rivingtons, London. 
1804. 


? i 
ROPHECY is among the moft fatisfactory and pofitive 
 teftimonies to the truth of revealed religion. Miracles 
can {peak in decifive language to thofe only who were wit- 
nefles of the facts, to us they reft on the grounds of hiftorical 
evidence; and, although that evidence is fo full and well at- 
tefied, that if we refufe our credit to it, we muft, in order to 
be confiftent with ourfelves, refule our credit to every {pecies 
of hiftory, yet fuch is the perverfenefs of the human mind, 
that this conclufion has been occationally difregarded. But 
the prediction of future and remote events is confetledly in 
the power of Omnifcience alone. If, therefore, it can be 
clearly fhown that events, which no human forefight could 
difeover, have correfponded in their minuteft particulars with 
the 
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the predictions recorded in the Scriptures ; if it can be further 
fhown that this has not only been the cafe, but that there 
are other prophecies which, though not yet fully accom- 
plithed, are more and more confirmed as years roll on; all 
{cruples muft be banifhed from the doubtful man; even 
the hardened infidel muft be filenced, if not converted. 

Not without reafon, therefore, have the prophetic parts of 
{cripture occupied the attention and engaged the pens of our 
moti learned divines. To fecure a fucceflion of men who 
fhould turn their thoughts to this important fubjeét, was the 
particular object of Bilhop Warburton, a man, with ail his 
foibles, of no common mind. With this view, he founded a 
Lecture, to prove the truth of revealed religion in general, and 
the Chriftian in particular, from the completion of the pro- 
phecies in the Old and New Veftament, which relate to the 
Chriflian church, efpecially to the apoftacy of Papal Rome. 

At this LeGiure the fermons of Mr. Nares were delivered. 
They ave twelve in number; a brief analyfis of which we fhall 
attempt to lay before our readers. In the firlt fermon a con- 
traft is drawn between Pagan divination and true prophecy. 
Mr. N. opens the fubject with fume obfervations on the de- 
fire which men have to look into futurity, and the difpofition 
they feel, in confequence, to apply to their gods for informa- 
tion refpecting diftant events; whence proceeded the various 
and fuperttitious modes of heathen divination. He then goes 
on to notice the wily conduct of the priefts, to deter men 
from too frequently confulting their pretended oracles, by 
requiring cofily tacrifices to be firft offered, and tedious cere- 
monies to be performed; the various methods adopted by 
them to prevent the predictions from being brought to the 
teft of experience and faéts,, by couching their replies under 
the moft ambiguous terms; and the artifices made ufe of to 
fave the credit of the oracle, if the event happened not to 
correfpond with the prediétion, by pretending that fome ne- 
ceffary obfervance was omitted, that the deity had not been 
in a difpofition to be confulted, or that the determination had 
been mitigated at their interceflion. Thefe arts and fubter- 
fuges of the votaries of idolatry are contrafied with the 
opennefs and refponiibility of the Jewith prophets, who were 
ordered to be put to death if their predictions proved untrue, 
many of which related to events that were immediately to 
take place, and were expofed to the notice and obiervation 
of all the people. Thefe fubjects, with fome remarks on the 
extent, variety, and nature of the prophecies of the Old Tet. 
tament, form the fubftance of the introductory difcourte, : 
: Q 
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In the fecond fermon, after noticing the teftimony of Chrift 
himfelf, that the fcriptures of the Old Teftament are full of 
him, our author offers fome reafons why the explanation of 
the prophecies which were communicated by our Lord to his 
difciples, has not been tranfmitted to us. Among others is 
the following : becaufe “ where leifure and opportunity are 
allowed, it 1s perhaps more conducive on the whole to the good 
of religion, that men fhould fearch the fcriptures at large, 
which lie before them, than that they fhould receive an epitome 
of all the knowledge required, even from an infallible infiruc- 
tor.” But whatever may have been the reafons which occa- 
fioned thefe difcourtes of our blefled Mafter to be withheld 
from us, we cannot imagine this to have been among them. 
For in the firft place fuch an epitome, if an epitome it was, 
would not have deprived us of the original prophecies as we 
now have them ; and in the fecond place, there is no caufe 
to fuppofe that it would have prevented fuch as are adequate 
to the tafk, from examining the fcriptures as they lie before 
them. The commentary of Chrift on the prophecies he 
explained, would have had an effect infinitely higher in au- 
thority indeed, but fimilar in nature to that of other expo- 
fitors—that of removing obfcurities and clearing up our 
doubts. Mr. Nares next proceeds te notice the different and 
oppofite opinions which have been entertained at different 
times, refpecting the nature and end of the Jewilh law and 
ceremonies. He obferves, that the Jews, until the deftruc- 
tion of their temple, imagined that there was no entrance into 
the gofpel covenant, except through the obfervance of the 
Mofaic rites. Chriftians on the other hand, by an error not 
lefs culpable, ‘ have thrown afide the care of the Jewith re- 
ligion.” In what points however, Chriftians are thus erro- 
neoufly negligent, he does not fpecify. Mr. N. remarks, in- 
deed, that Chrift gave no countenance to it, but exprefsly 
declared, that he came not to deftroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil them ; fubmitted to all the ordinances of 
the law, which remained in force till his career was com- 

leted ; and appealed decifively to the antient fcriptures, as 

oretelling his offices and character. We do not, however, 
exatly fee how this bears upon the queftion. No rational 
Chriftian, it is to be fuppofed, regards with any fentiment 
but that of reverence and awe, the moral and prophetic parts 
of the Jewifh law; and as to the ceremonial ordinances, we 
fhould do injufiice to Mr. Nares by imagining that he was an 
advocate for them. From thefe reflections our author pafles 
to the divifion of his fubjec&t. This is to confift of two eet: 
8 “ the 
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« the firft, comprehending the prophecies that relate to our 
Saviour, as Author and perpetual Head of the Chriftian 
Church :” the fecond, ‘‘ thofe which foretel the fate of his 
difciples, whether adverfe or profperous, from the time of his 
departure from them to that of his laft moft folemn advent.” 

In executing this plan, Mr. Nares naturally commences 
with the obfcure intimation given to Eve, “ that the feed of 
the woman {hould bruife the ferpent’s head ;” the prophetic 
notices given to Abraham, Iaac, and Jacob, fucceed in order ; 
and with fome obfervations on the prediétions of the latter 
Patriarch the fermon is concluded. In this part of the pub- 
lication, we find nothing that requires any particular mention, 
and we pals on therefore to the facceeding difcourfe. 

In this, the fubjeét of Jacob’s prophecy is relumed ; which, as 
Mr. Nares obferves, cannot be deprived of its claim to divine 
infpiration, unlefs it be fuppofed to have been written after 
the time of Titus. On this topic our author makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations : 


“ A prediction of this nature, given, not only fo many ages 
before the time of its accomplishment, but fo long before the leat 
footing was gained for any part of the family, in the land where 
the whole was to be tranfacted; fuch a prediction baffled all pre- 
tence to afcribe it to human fagacity, and is referable only to the 
power to whom all times are prefent. Lower it even to the utmoft, 
and alcribe the fabrication of it (if that be alleged) to a time 
long pofterior to the fettlement in Canaan; to times when the pro- 
phecy can even be demonftrated to have exifted, as it now ftands; 
ftill it will contain circumftances (fuch as the continuation of Ju- 
dah’s preeminence, down to the utter diffolution of the Jewith 
ftate) which no man could have conjeétured, even at the lateft 
aifumed period of hiftory. The divinity of the prophecy fo adheres 
to it, that unlefs it can berfaid to have been written after the de- 
firuction of Jerufalem by Titus, which may be contradicted by 
abfolute demonftration, it cannot be attributed to an unaflifted 
human mind. It is like a liquor impregnated with fome admirable 
ingredient, of which you cannot remove the flavour till you defiroy 
its very nature.”—(p. 63—4.) 

Having thus brought down the prophetic expectation of a 
Saviour, to the death of Jacob; and pointed out the unfa- 
vourable appearances under which the promife laboured, from 
being confined to a tribe who were fojourners in a foreign 
land ; our author is naturally led to notice, in the next place, 
the raifing up of Mofes, the eftablifhment of a theocracy, and 
the inftitution of the pailover. Here he thinks it neceflary 
to {peak of what he denominates the Proputcy or 'Typrs. 
To this the remaining part ofthe fermon is devoted, in which 
he attempts to fhow that the bondage of the Liraelites in 
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Eeypt was typical of the uncenverted ftate of man, in 
bondage to fin and wrath; their paflage through the wilder- 
nefs he confiders as delineating the probationary ftruggles 
of Chriftians; the facrifice of the paffover, as delineating 
that of the lamb of God; and the elevation of the brazen 
ferpent, as prefiguring the elevation of the Son of Man for 
the redemption of fallen finners. Of thefe comparifons, while 
we admit fome to be ftrictly juft, we cannot but pronounce 
others to be fanciful; difclaiming at the fame time all inten- 
tion of fhowing difrefpect to intimations of a typical nature, 
which, we think with Mr. Nares, man never would, never 
could have deviled. 

With the nature and meaning of types is intimately con- 
netted ‘ the double fenfe of the propheties.’ This fubject 
Mr. Nares confiders in his fourth fermon. It has become the 
fafhion with many divines to ridicule as abfurd the idea that 
a prediétion which primarily related to fome circumftance of 
more immediate occurrence, fhould fecondarily have a refe- 
rence to an event more remote. But, as the author very pro- 
perly obferves, fecondary fenfes in the prophecies ‘ in Gune 
inftances arife immediately and by neceffary connection out 
of typical reprefentations. Nothing can be more obvious to 
the underftanding than this; that if one perfon or thing be 
os as a fymbol or reprefentation of another, a rophecy 
which primarily applies to the one, may be expected to have 
alfo a further view and reference to the other. Whatever 
is faid of the fymbol, muft be applicable, in fome degree, to 
the object reprefented by it; and the expanfion of prophetic 
intelligence, therefore, from the one to the other, is (as far 
as we can underftand prophetical fuggeftion at all) the moft 
natural and eafy procefs that can be imagined.’ Mr. Nares 
further. fupports this reafoning by the celebrated prophecy 
of Balaam, which has been confidered by very able commen- 
tators, Jewifh as well as Chriftian, to refer to the Meffiah 
as well as to king David; an opinion that will appear 
extremely probable, when we refic¢t that the latter is very 
generally acknowledged to have been a type or reprefentation 
of the former. The courfe of his fubject here induces the 
author to enquire if Mofes did not alfo himfelf prophecy of 
Chrift as well as record the predictions of others? This is an- 
fwered in the affirmative. Indeed, it is generally agreed that 
the 15th verfe of the 18th chapter of Deuteronomy, defignates 
that exalted perfonage. This queftion determined, our atten- 
tion is again called to the types and ceremonies of the law, 
by which Mofes at the divine “ppotmeness teftified of Jefus, 

e fubject is continued by Mr. Nares to the end of the prefert 

fermon, 
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fermon, and is confirmed by the authority of the author of 
the Epiftle to the Hebrews. 

Purfuing the fame idea, with which indeed he appears to 
be fingularly delighted, he attempts to point out in the former 
part of his fifth difceurfe the conneétion between the old and 
new covenant. “ The.Jewith church may,” he thinks, “be 
confidered altogether as typical of the Chriftian ; their tem- 
poral rewards and punithments, as intimating the higher 
fanctions of the gofpel; their facrifices and atonements as 
fhadows of the one all-perfect facrifice and atonement; their 
land as reprefenting the heavenly country towards which we 
are all tending through the wildernefs of this world ; and, ¢on- 
fequently, their captain who led them into that country, as a 
type of him whom he refembles alfo in name, Jefus, the 
leader of many fons to.glory.” Here this fubject, which we are 
difpofed to think Mr, Nares inclined to carry to an extreme, is 
jor the prefent difmiffed, and the train of prophecy is again re- 
fumed. The defign formed by David, of building a temple 
to the Lord, gave occafion.to that gracious communication 
recorded in Samuel [2 Sam. vii. 11.] by which a Son is pro- 
mifed unto him whofe throne and kingdom fhould be efta- 
blifhed for evermore. Mr. Nares is fully of opinion that by 
the Son, whofe throne was to be eftablifhed for ever, David 


underftood the Meffiah to be intended; and brings in fupport 
of his opinion the return of thanks made by him on the occa- 
fion. We do not think there is fuflficient ground for this 
notion ; we allow indeed that the promifed bleffing did allude 
to Chrift, and that there are many paflages in the writings of 
David himfelf which refer to the fame divine perfon. But 
we are juftified by the ableft commentators in fuppofing that 
ul 


the prophets frequently did not underftand the 
meaning of their own predittions, 

In the fixth fermon, after recurring once more to the doc- 
trine of the “ double fenfe” of the preaphecies contained in 
the Old Teftament, and noticing the chara¢ter of David as 
typical of the Meffiah, ‘Ir. Nares enters on the predictions 
relating. to Chrift contained in the book of Pfalms; the cha- 
raGter of which is thus well drawn : 


“ In approaching to the book of Pfalms, how fhall we exprefs a 
due admiration of thefe facred poems! Sublime beyond all compe- 
titign, even as ftrains of lyric writing, they are filled with ap intpi- 
Tation infinitely higher than belongs to any human poetry. They 
have been called by an able writer who well knew them, * an epi- 
tome of the bible, adapted to the purpofes of devotion.’ In truth, 
ell the important fubje&ts which the icriptures any where prefent, 
are there adapted to the ufe of meditation, prayer, thapk{giving, 
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inftruétion, and whatever elfe a holy life can poffibly fuggeft or re- 
quire. In addition to all this, they are filled throughceut with the 
divine fpirit of prophecy, which, fometimes covertly, and fometimes 
openly, delineates in them the life, the character, the fufferings, the 
glories, and the merits of the great Redeemer. David, who for the 
moft part, is the fpeaker in them, appears fometimes as the actual, 
and fometimes as the myftical King of Ifrael ; and frequently both 
characters are fo united, that, where the literal ends, and where the 
fpiritual fenfe begins, may not be eafily difcerned; but that both 
are truly there cannot, except by a deplorable and perhaps a wilful 
blindnefs, be unperceived. We behold, fays a moft eminent writer, 
* the two fenfes very diftinét from each other, yet confpiring in 

rfe& harmony, and bearing a wonderful refemblance in every 
feature and lineament; while the analogy between them is fo ex- 
aétly preferved, that either may pafs for the original from whence 
the other was copied. New light is continually caft upon the 
phrafeology, frefh weight and dignity are added to the fentiment, 
till, gradually afcending from things below to things above, from 
human affairs to thofe which are divine, they bear the great im- 
portant theme upwards with them, and place it in the height and 
brightnefs of heaven.’ This is the fentiment of Bithop Lowth, ap- 
plied by him to a fingle Pfalm, but applicable undoubtedly to many 
more. That all the Pfalms in the prefent collection are the com- 
pofitions of David, certainly is not to be afferted; but a great ma- 
jority among them actually bear his name; and ihe reft are affuredly 
infpired productions, though the author is not always to be afcer- 
tained. They all partake the general fanétion of our Saviour’s ap- 
probation, and appear to have exified in his days in the fame form 
which they ftill retain.”—(p. 151—4.) 


The portions of this facred compefition which have parti- 
cularly attracted the attention of our author, are thofe which 
have been applied to the perfon of Chrift either by himfelf or 
by the divine penmen. In this part of the publication, the 
arguments advanced apply themfelves only to fuch as are 
Chriftians. They fhow indeed, on the authority of our Lord 
and his difciples, that what referred in a primary fenfe to cir- 
cumftances connecied only with the Jewifh polity, do in a 
fecondary fenfe point to the Saviour of the world. They prove 
therefore, that we are juttified in attributing a double mreaning 
to fome of the prophecies. But as no attempt is made to fhow 
the exact agreement between the prediction and the events 
ear they can have no weight with the fceptical and in- 

del, who might be tempted to fay this was arguing in a circle; 
‘that it was grounding the truth of Chriftianity on the autho- 
rity of the prophecies, the authority of the prophecies on the 
truth of Chriftianity. 

The fame plan (a plan we cannot but regard as very defec- 
tive) is followed in the next fermon alfo. In this he calls our 
attention 
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attention to fome other pfalms, either as applied or applicable 
to the Meffiah: thefe are the 45th and 73d, which Mr. Nares 
fuppofes to. be David’s ; the 127th, 128th, and 132d, which he 
aicribes to Solomon. The obfervations on thefe parts of the 
facred volume are comprifed in fomewhat lefs than eight 
pages: it is obvious therefore that no new light can have 
been thrown upon them, no profound invettigation indulged. 
We mutt regard this part of the work as extremely fuperficial ; 
and the fame we are compelled to fay of the reft of this dif- 
courfe, in which, after fome pertinent reflections on the me- 
lancholy idolatry of Solomon, the chronological order of 
prophecy is refumed and continued through the writings of 
Jonah, Amos, Hofea, and [faiah. To the three former pro- 
phets four pages are devoted, to the latter fir; a fpace much 
too confined for the importance of the matter which they 
contain. Mr. Nares confiders alfo the book of Canticles, or, 
as it is more commonly called, the Song of Solomon, as pro- 
phetical of the union between Chrift and his church, and we 
are aware that he is juftified by the authority of great names; 
but to us, fuch an application appears fancitul in the extreme, 
the offspring of a pious but warm imagination. On what oc- 
cafion or what account this poetical and rapturous effufion 
was compofed we pretend not to determine ; but we muft fee 
much ftronger arguments than have been hitherto advanced, 
before we can give our affent to this interpretation of it. 

In the eighth fermon a like curfory view is taken of the twelve 
remaining prophets. From this part we will prefent the reader 
with our author’s remarks on Joel, as calculated to give a 


tolerably correct idea of the manner in which thefe portions of 
the work are executed. 


“ Joel was a prophet of Judah; he takes no notice of the king- 
dom of Ifrael; and the plan of his prophecy, which contains only 
three chapters, is this:—He begins with the temporary circum- 
fiances of the kingdom of Judah, then afflicted by a famine: he 
prays, and exhorts others to do the fame, with every folemnity of 
fafting and humiliation. On thefe terms he is infpired to promife, 
firft a relief from the immediate calamity ; fecondly, the advent of 

the Meffiah. He fketches, after that, the great outlines of national 
hiftory ; firft, the judgments of the Lord upon the unworthinefs of 
the people, and laftly their final converfion and admiffion to the 
kingdom of God. The progreflive arrangement of thefe prediétions 
adds much to their force, for which reafon the part that relates 
particularly to our purpofe, will not, perhaps, alone appear equal 
in clearnefs to fome that have been cited. It is this, ‘ And it thal] 
come to pafs afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flefh, and your fons and your daughters fhall prophecy, your old 
men fhal] dreain dreams, your young men {hall tee \iivi 
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upon the fervants, and upon the handmaids, in thofe days will I 
pour out my Spirit.’ 

“ Then follow immediately, the denunciations of divine wrath, 
which were realized at the final capture of Jerufalem, and which 
were pronounced in very fimilar terms by our Saviour. ‘ The fun 
fhall be turned into darknefs, and the moon into blood, before the 
great and terrible day of the Lord come.” Joel, however, whofe 
book is very fhort, furnifhes no further particulars to the teftimony 
of Chriit.”—(p. 203—6.) 

The chain of prophecy having been thus traced till its final 
ceffation among the Jews, Mr. Nares in his next difcourfe 
treats of the long and awful fafpenfion of dire& communica- 
tion between God and his peaple, which he juftly confiders as 
preparatory to the birth of the Mefiiah The great purpofes for 
which prophecy was vouchfafed had been accomplifhed ; the 
fpirit of idolatry had been banifhed ; the promife of a Re- 

eemer had been fully opened. ‘The voice of prophecy there- 
fore was filent for four hundred years, that the dignity of him, 
at whofe birth it was to be again heard, might not be con- 
founded with that of a common meflenger from Gad. Imme- 
diately before the advent of this exalted perfonage, the long 
fufpended intercourfe between the Lord and his chofen nation 
was renewed with additional force and frequency. Angelic 
yifions were feen by Zacharias and Mary. On the birth of 
John further prodigies appeared : his dumbnefs was removed, 
and he was filled with the Holy Ghoft. To Jofeph, the huf- 
band of the mother of the Meffiah, another vifion of angels 
appeared. And, lafily, the Lord himfelf uttered repeated pro- 

hecies, in which the fale of Jerufalem and its inhabitants, 

is own rejection, death, and refurrection, were foretold with 
more than ufual clearneis and precifion. This fermon has 
afforded us great fatisfaction: the fubject is important; the 
matter pertinent; and, although we have already extradited 
largely from the volume,we cannol forbear from trantcribing the 
tollowing paflage, which is worthy the attention of the infidel 
as well as Chriftian. 

«“ Let thofe alfo obferve, who have gny inclination to cavil at the 
evidences of facred truth, how different every thing here is from any 
appearance of collufion or fraud. While genuine prophets remained, 
their oracles were collected and preferved in writing; when the fpirit 
of prophecy was withdrawn, there were no pretentions to it made. 
Had it ever been a fraudulent contrivance, how many means and mo- 
tives were there always to continue it!—but when it had been confefi- 
edly at an end for fo long a period as four hundred years, how im- 
poflible muft it have been to revive it with fuccefs! Among the 
heathens, there were always pretended prophets ; and their authority 

was at one time equal to what it was at another; that is, well calculated 
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to impefe upon credulity and ignorance, but nothing more, Among 
the Jews, there were real prophets, or there were none. The few at 
tempts that were made to imitate the fiyle of Scripture, and fet up 
a pretence to infpiration, were detected by the Jews themfelvess 
and the books entitled Apocrypha, are a ftanding proof how impof- 
fible it was to impofe upon the leading teachers of that nation, by 
the moft fpecious imitations of Holy Writ. 

« If it be alleged, that, after Malachi, the Jews probably became 
too wife to be impofed upon by the pretences of prophecy and 
miracle, which till then had fucceeded among them, we may en-~- 
quire on our parts, how it could happen that, after four hundred 
years of fuch fagacity, they fhould again at once become credulous; 
and fhould dream of miracles and prophecies which had not any 
real exiftence ? If any thing can deferve the name of a moral im- 
poffibility, this furely is of that defcription; and the prophecies and 
miracles of the New Teftament muft be received with the more 
indubitable faith, from the knowledge that, for four centuries, the 
Jewith people had proved themfelves incapable of being deceived 
by falfe pretences of that nature. True it is, that the rulers of 
the Jews for a time rejected our Saviour, and even put bim to a 
violent death; but it is no lefs true, that in Jerufalem itfelf, and 
even among the very rulers of it, his faith obtained its triumphs 
after his deceafe, and that they who finally perfifted in unbelief 
were, as he had pofitively preditted, overwhelmed, within a very 
fhort period, by mifery and national deftruction. It is evident, 
however, from thefe faés, that the prevalent fault of the Jews at 
the period of our Saviour’s appearance, was not an eafy credulity, 
but, on the centrary, an obfiinate hardnefs of heart, and a ftrong 
4nwillingnefs to receive even a rational conviction.”—(p.244—7.) 

With the ioth fermon commences the fecond divifion of 
Mr. Nares’s fubjeét; the prophecies relating to the fate and 
fortune of the Chriftian church. The periods to which he 
confines himielf in this view are, 1. The rejection of the Jews 
and call of the Gentiles. 2. The preaching of the gofpel 
throughout the world. 3. The perfecution of the Apoftles and 
their converts. 4. The detiruction of Jerufalem. 5. The fate 
of Rome and its converfion. 6..The rife of Mahomet, and of 
the power of the Saracens. 7. The rife and character of An- 
tichrift, 8. The converfion of the Jews. 9. The general 
prevalence of the gofpel. 10. The general refurreétion and 
day of judgment.—The narrow fpace of three fermons cannot 
be fuppofed fufficient to permit their author to expatiate on 
thefe’ various and important topics: he profeffes merely to 
take a curfory view of the predictions relating to them. © In 
doing this, Mr. N. notices in‘ this difcourfe, the prophetic 
warnings given to the Jews, by Chrift, of their rejection, and 
the calling of the Gentiles; the predictions foretelling the 
preaching of the gofpel throughout the world ; and the inti- 
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mations afforded to his difciples by the fame divine perfon, 
of the difficulties which they, in common with other believers, 
muft expect-to undergo. In this part we meet with nothing 
to detain us. We pafs on therefore to the 11th fermon, 

In this the prophecies concerning the fall of Jerufalem, 
the fate of Rome, and the rife of Mahomet and the Saracens, 
are confidered. Under the firft of thefe héads, Mr. N. ranks 
the celebrated prediétion recorded by St. Matthew [chap. 24]. 
We are aware of the objections that have been urged againtt 
this application*; but we think with Mr. Nares, that the 
expreflions are fo precife and determinate as clearly to defig- 
nate the overthrow of the Jewith city. The fame event he 
believes to be hinted at in Deut. chap. xxviii. and Haiah, 
chap. Ixv. We have our doubts whether the former of thefe 
chapters will admit of this interpretation; we fhould rather 
underftand it as fhadowing out the misfortunes brought upon 
them for their idolatry. However this may be, the fourth 
kingdom of Daniel, and the little horn of that prophet, are very 
generally underftood to refer to their great enemies, the Ro- 
mans. From thefe and other prophecies of the fame infpired 
writer, we are led to the Apocalypfe. Here a concife view is 
taken of the rife of Mahomet, therein predi¢ted ; and with a 
remark or two on Daniel, chap. xi. which our author un- 
derftands as foretelling the fame thing, the difcourfe con- 
cludes. 

The twelfth and laft fermon begins with the prophecies 
relating to the Antichriftian power; by which our prefent 
author, in conformity with the ablefi divines of the reformed 
church, fuppofes Papal Rome to be meant. He here ad- 
heres to the common opinion, that one, Antichrift only is in- 
tended by the Evangelift, not as ‘ undertaking to refute the 
idea of a threefold Antichrift, advanced by a learned divine in 
Mr. Kett’s work on prophecy, but as thinking it to require 
further confirmation, On this part of Mr. Nares’s work it 
would be {uperfluous to enlarge. It will be fufficient to fay, 
that as clear and fatisfa¢tory a view is given of this mot 
unportant fubject as the {pace allotted to it would permit. A 
fuccinét account of the predictions concerning the final con- 
verfion of the Jews, the univerfal prevalence of the gofpel, 
and the general refurrection, clofes the volume. 

In the courfe of our analyfis, we have made fuch extracts 
from this work as will enable the reader to judge of its 
general ftyle and manner. It remains only to oiier our opi- 
nion upon the plan and execution of the whole, The plan 
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* See Wetherbeys Dialogues. Rey. 
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we regard as much too extenfive for the limits to which the 
author was confined. A connected and chronological view of 
Aut the prophecies relating to the Chriftian church, cannot 
poffibly be treated of in a fatisfa&tory manner in the narrow 
compafs of twelve moderate-fized fermons. It is inclofing the 
hiftory of the world in a nutfhell. We are the more difpofed 
to lament that Mr. Nares marked out for himfelf fo vaft a 
{cheme, from an opinion that it has cramped and fettered his 
abilities ; that it has prevented him from indulging in thofe 
profound and accurate difguifitions which the fubjeé of pro- 
phecy feems to demand. He profefles indeed to take only a 
curfory view ; but a curfory view of fuch an object is of quef- 
tionable utility. We are better pleafed with a finifhed picture 
of the moit ftriking parts, than with a faint outline of the whole 
of acountry. It ftrikes us alfo, that the remarks on types 
would have appeared to greater advantage by being treated 
of in a feparate difcourfe, than by being incorporated, as 
they now are, with other matter, and fcattered in various 
parts of the work. Be it remembered, however, that we are 
merely delivering our opinion, without pretending to be 
exempt from error. 
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O* the general merits of this portion of the Life of 
Wathington we have nothing to remark in addition to 
what we have already obferved upon the preceding volume.— 
We ftill find, amidft copious, clear, and animated details of the 
events of the American revolution, few facts which give us 
more infight into the character of the firft prefident of the 
United States than thofe which have been before recorded by 
Ramfay and Gordon. In refaming our analyfis of Mr. Chief 
Juftice Marfhal!’s work, therefore, we fhall do little more than 
prefent our readers with the continuation of a concife hittory 
of the American war. 

In the tenth number of our journal we concluded our ac- 
count of the fecond volume of this publication with the clofe 
of the eventful campaign of 1775. At that period the enter- 
pring fpirit of Wathington had fucceeded in firaitening the 
quarters of an enemy fuperior to him in every refpeét except 
in boldnefs and promptitude of attion. In the courfe of the 
{pring of 1777 the American commander in chief had the 
fatisfaction 





* See the tithe of the firft volume, 


as given at full length ia our 
fécond volume, page 288. “a 
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 fatisfaGtion of feeing the Jerfeys almoft entirely refoued from 


‘the Britifh, who had drawn in all their advanced parties, and 
contracted their pofts to the towns of Brunfwick and Amboy. 
Wafhington availed himfelf of this favourable momegt to 
fecure his foldiers from a calamity which they dreaded much 
more than the fword of the enemy. The natural fmall-pox 
having committed great ravages in the Northern army, and 
the infection having been communicated to the forces imme- 
diately under his command, he refolved to caufe the whole of 
his troops to fubmit to inoculation. On this occafion he took 
his preparatory meafures with fuch prudence and fecrecy, 
that though the procefs was conducted in camp, no advantage 
was taken of it by the enemy. 

This great object being thus happily accomplifhed, Wath- 
ington exerted on utmoft influence to raife a refpeétable force 
againft the enfuing campaign: but fuch were the difficulties 
with which he had to firuggle, in confequence of the ignorance 
and of the difcordant views of the various legiflative bodies 
to whom he was under the neceflity of applying for affiftance, 
that on the 21ft of May 1777 the total of his troops amounted 
only to-8378 men, of whom upwards of 2000 were fick. At 
the head of this feeble army he took poft at Middlebrook, a 
town about ten miles from Brunfwick. As it was imagined 
that the firft object of General Howe would be to gain poffef- 
fion of Philadelphia, a body of troops was ftationed on the 
weftern bank of the Delaware, with orders; in cale the enemy 
fhould advance through Jerley, to difpute the paflage of that 
river. ; 

In his conjeéture that it was the intention of the Britith to 
open the campaign by pulhing for Philadelphia, Wafhington 
was perfectly well founded. General Howe had determined 
to march through the Jerfeys, and either to force the Ame- 
ricans to an engagement, or to compel them to retreat before 
the royal army, and leave the capital of the union to fall be- 
fore a fuperior force. But the requifite fupplies fent from 
Europe having arrived at a very late period, the province of 
Jerfey was, betore the Britifh troops were prepared for aGtive 
operations, put into fo refpectable a ftate of defence that Ge- 
neral Howe did not chufe to rifk the execution of his firi 
plan; and after having in vain attempted, by various maneev- 
vres, to compel Wathington to fight on difadvantageous 
terms, he marched through Brunfwick and Amboy to Staten 
Ifland, where he embarked his troops on board the fleet. 

On this occafion Wafhington was doubiful whether the 
views of his antagonift were directed to the North River, the 
Delaware, or the Chefapeak. By proceeding up - ain 
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General Howe might be enabled to feize fome important 
pafles ; whilft the two latter rivers opened to his forces 
an eafy accefs to Philadelphia. In this fiate of uncertainty 
the American commander made fuch a difpofition of, his 
troops as would enable him, when the real point of atiack 
was afcertained, to march with the greateft poflibie {peed 
to the fcene of action. For the fpace of fix weeks the 
proceedings of the Britith were involved in myftery. At the 
end of that time their fleet was feen entering the Chefapeak, 
As it was now certain that they meditated an attack upon 
Philadelphia, Watfhington haftened to the proteétion of that 
place. On the 25th of Auguft the Britith troops landed at 
Elk river, to the number of 18,000 men. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 24th General Wafhington had paffed through Phi- 
ladelphia, with the intention of giving them battle. As his 
army was by no means, in pgint of diicipline or equipment, a 
match for the Britifh, Mr. Chief Juftice Marthall perhaps 
jutily entitles this determination “ a facrifice upon the altar 
of public opinion.” However this may be, on the 11th of 
September the expected action took place at the Brandywine, 
a fordable rivulet which runs into Chriftmas Creek, near its 
confluence with the Delaware. On the eaftern bank of this 
rivulet the American army was drawn up, and was threatened 
in front by a column of the enemy, under the command of 
General. Knyphaufen. But this demonftration was only a 
feint; for whilft the attention of the Americans was occupied 
by Koyphauten’s forces, a firong body of troops was conduét- 
ed by Lord Cornwallis up the weftern bank of the Brandywine, 
and croffed the fiream near its fource without experiencing 
any oppofition. _Of this movement, either through negligence 
on his own part, or on that of his {couting parties, he appears 
to have.received. no certain: or correct intelligence. Hence, 
whilft he was preparing to fall upon the enemy in front, his 
right wing was turned, and his army was obliged to retreat to 
Chefter.with confiderable lots. 

In thefe unpropitious circumftances, both the legiflative 
body and the troops of the United States difplayed a high de- 
gree of fortitude. The members of Congrefs determined to 
continue to hold their meetings in Philadelphia, and the army 
cheerfully obeyed the orders iflued by the commander in chict 
to prepare for a fecond’engagement. On the 16th of Sep- 
tember Washington advanced to meet the enemy, and both 
parties were preparing for battle with the utmoft alacrity 
when the’ intervention of a heavy ftorm of rain fo much da- 
maged the ammunition of the American forces that they were 
under the neceflity of retiring to the eaftern fide of the Skuyl- 
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kill. From this ftation Wafhington detached Gen, Wayne, 
at the head of a refpectable body of troops, to harafs the rear 
of the enemy. Untortunately, however, Wayne, not having 
taken the neceffary precautions, was furprifed on the night of 
the 20th, and defeated with ferious lofs. This untoward event 
rendered it expedient for Wafhington to change his pofition, 
and he accordingly marched higher up the Skuyikill towards 
Pott’s Grove. By this movement Philadelphia was in faé 
yielded to the Britifh, who took poffeffion of that city on the 
26th of September. On the enfuing day the members of the 
Congrefs (who had feparated on the 18th) aflembied at Lan- 
cafier. 

Though the enemy had thus eftablifhed themfelves in the 
capital of the United States, Wafhington was refoived that 
they fhould not occupy their new quarters without molef- 
tation. Having therefore refrefhed and recruited his army he 
advanced to a pofition on the Skippac road, about twenty 
miles from Philadelphia and fixteen from German Town, at 
which latter place the main body of the Britifh lay encamp- 
ed. Soon after his arrival on this ground he received intelli- 
gence which induced him to form the daring project of fur- 

rifing the enemy in their lines. As we think that Mr. Chief 
Vaftice Marthall has ftated the conduct, and explained the 
caufes of the failure of this enterprife with great clearnets and 
recifion, we fhall prefent our readers with his hiftory of it at 
ength. 


(Jury 


« The neceflary arrangements being made, the army moved from 
its ground about feven o’clock in the evening. About fun-rife the 
next morning the advance of the column led by Sullivan, which 
was drawn from Conway’s brigade, encountered, and drove in a 
picquet placed at Mount Airy, or Mr. Allan’s houfe. The main 
body followed clofe upon them, and engaging the light infantry and 
the 40th regiment, pofted at the head of the village, foon forced 
them to give way, leaving all their baggage behind them. Though 
clofely purfued, Lieutenant-Colonel Mufgrave found means to 
throw himfelf, with fix companies of the 40th regiment, into a large 
ftorehoufe belonging to a Mr. Chew, directly in the way of the 
Americans, from which they were very feverely galled by a heavy 
and conftant fire of mufketry kept up from the doors and windows. 
Some ineffectual attempts were made to ftorm this houfe, in which 
great lofs, was fuftained; after which the brigade engaged with 
Colonel Mufgrave drew off fome diftance, and brought up a field- 
piece, which played on it without making any impreilion. This 
circumftance broke the line of the right wing, and, added to the 
darknefs occafioned by a fog of uncommon thicknefs, threw it inte 
great confufion. 

“ In about half an hour after Sullivan had been engaged, the 
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column led by Greene arrived on its ground, and commenced an 
attack on the light infantry, which was pofted in front of the right 
wing of the enemy. It was at firft fuccefsful, and, after driving in 
the picquets, forced the battalion of light infantry alfo to give 
way. 

“ Every thing as yet had fucceeded to the utmoft expeétation of 
General Wafhington, and the profpect of victory was extremely 
flattering. The attack had been made with great fpirit; feveral 
brigades had penetrated into the town; there was much reafon to 
believe that a feparation of the two wings of the Britith army would 
be effected, and that they would be entirely routed, Had his troops 
pofefied the advantages given by experience, had every divifion 
performed the part allotted to it, there is yet much reafon to be- 
lieve that his moft fanguine hopes would have been realifed. But 
the face of the country, and the extreme darknefs, co-operating 
with the want of difcipline in the army, blafted all the flattering 
appearances of the moment, and defeated an enterprife which pro- 
mifed, in its commencement, the moft happy and brilliant refult. 

“ The country through which the enemy was purfued abounded 
with ftrong and {mall enclofures, which every where broke the line of 
the advancing army. The darknefs of the morning rendered it dif+ 
ficult to diftinguith objects, even at an incontiderable diftance, and 
it was impoflible for the commander in chief to learn the fituation 
of the whole, or to correct the confufion which was commencing.— 
The brigades were foon thrown into diforder. Some of the regi- 
ments purfuing with vivacity, while others endeavoured to proceed 
more circumfpeétly, they were entirely feparated from each other, 
fo that their weight was broken, and their effect very much weak- 
ened. The fame caufe which facilitated the feparation of the regi- 
ments prevented their difcerning the real fituation of the enemy. 


“They confequently did not improve the firft impreffion, nor dire 


their efforts to the beft advantage. The right of the left wing got 
{o out of its courfe as to be entangled with Chew’s houfe, on one 
lide of which it ftopped, while a brigade of Sullivan’s was engaged 
on the other. The attacks on the flanks and rear do not appear 
ever to have been made. The Pennfylvania militia came in view of 
the chaffeurs, who flanked the leit of the Britifh line, but did not 
engage them clofely. The Maryland and Jerfey militia juft thewed 
themielves on the right flank about the time Greene’s colutin was 
commencing a retreat. 

“ Thefe embarraffments, arifing entirely from circumftances 
which would have been overcome by experienced troops, gave the 
enemy time to recover from the confternation into which they had 
at firit been thrown. General Knyphaufen, who commanded their 
left, detached one battalion to fupport the chaffeurs, and part of 
the third and fourth brigades, under Generals Grey and Agnew, to 
attack the front of the column led by Sullivan, which had pene 
trated far into the village, while its left was detained at Chew’s 
houfe. Some corps from both their right and left attacked the 
regiments which had penetrated furtheft into German Town, where 
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apart of Mahlenberg’s, and another brigade, were furrounded and’ 
mude prifoners. ‘The different broken parts miftook each other 
for the enemy; and while a part of Sullivan’s divifion was very 
warmly engaged, and fanguine hopes of victory were yet entertain- 
ed, the main body of the army began to retreat. 

“ Great efforts were made to rally the American troops when 
this retrograde movement firft commenced, but they were ineffectual : 
a veneral confufion prevailed, and the confidence felt in the com- 
mencement of the a¢tion was entirely lott. With infinite chagrin 
General Wafhington was competied to relinquifh the victory he had 
thought within his grafp, and turn his attention to the fecurity of 
his army. The enemy not having yet recovered fufficiently to en- 
danger his rear, otherwife than by their artillery, the retreat was 
made without lofs.”—(p, 148—151.) 


Wathington halted his troops at Perkyomi Creek, about 
twenty miles from the field of battle. Here they were joined 
by a imall reinforcement, which enabled them once more to 
advance to their old pofition on Skippac Creek; and upon 
General Howe’s evacuating German Town they proceeded to 
Whitemarth, about fifteen miles from Philadelphia. 

When the Americans were compelled to abandon that city 
they had endeavoured, by obftru¢cting the navigation of the 
Delaware by means of forts, batteries, and chevaux de frife, 
and hulks of fhips funk in the channel, to cut off the commu- 
nication between the Britifh army and the fleet. In the at- 
tack and defence of thefe ubftructions many gallant actions 
were performed on both fides, which Mr. Chief Juftice Mar- 
fhall has related with much fpirit. Referring to bis work for 
particulars, it is fufficient for the purpofe of this hafiy fketch 
to obferve, that every impediment finally gave way before the 
efforts of Britifh {kill and valour, and that Lord Howe was at 
jength enabled to proceed with his fleet to Philadelphia. 

The winter now fetting in with great feverity, it was highly 
neceflary that the American {oldiers, few of whom were pro- 
vided with the luxury of a blanket, fhould retire into comfort- 
able quarters. But as Wafhington was determined to endea- 
vour, by cutting off all communication between the enemy 
and the country, to diftrefs them by the want of forage and 
other fupplies, he could not prevail upon himfelf to withdraw 
to a diftance from Philadelphia, and the vicinity of an enemy 
in great force rendered it unfafe to put his troops into canton- 
ments. With a view, therefore, of at once providing for thei 
comfort, and of maintaining their efficiency, he in a manner 
created a town for their accommodation, by caufing them to 
erect huts at Valley-forge, about fixteen miles diftant from 
Philadelphia. In this ftrong poft the order of a regular en- 
eampment was obferyed, and his foldiers were confiantly 
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ready to undertake any military duty. Thus maintaining a 
formidable force to check any important movements of the 
Britith, Wathington f{pread various divitions of his army over 
the country, in iuch pofitions as would beit enable them to 
intercept the cattle, corn, hay, and other fupplies which were 
deftined for the ule of the Britith, Though thele arrange- 
ments did not fecure a degree of fuccefs adequate to the 
wifhes of the American cominander in chief, they undoubt- 
ediy had the effect of firaitening the-quuarters of the eneiny, 
preventing the extent of their iniluence, and not unfrequeatly 
of reducing them to confiderable iiconveuieace. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. CII. Oriental Tales, tranflated into Englih Verse. By J. Hoppner, 
Ejq. R.A. 12mo. pp. 123. Price7s, od, Boards. Hatchard. 
London. 1805. 

b bee: preface to this little work affords a fingular inftance 
of the propenfity which authors not unfrequently feel, to 

harangue “ in feafon and out of feafon,” upon, fubjecis which 

have long occupied their chief attention—the portions of 
this compofition which are at all relevant to its fubject, 
“ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto,” 

being overwhelmed in a torrent of invective againft the ad- 
mirers of the French fehool of painting, and againft the 
author's fifter artift, Madame Le Brun. From the few fen- 
tences which Mr. Hoppner devotes io thie hifiory of his book, 
we learn, that four of the tales are felected from the Tooti 
Nameh, or Tales of the Parrot, viz. the 1ft, 2d, 4th, and 6th. 
The ad is founded on one of a fet publifhed in a fmal! volume 
by the Rey. W. Beloc.: The 5th is taken from the Hvetopades 
of Veeihnoo Jarma; and the 7th and 8th are from the fablea 
of the 12th and 13th centuries publifhed by Mons. Le Grand. 
“ On thefe,” fays Mr. Hoppner, “ as they have all the air of 
an eaftern origin, with the exception of changing fheiks and 
imans into monks, &c. £ conceived that | had a legitimate 
caule of making reprifals, and have therefore converted them 
into imans and fheiks again, with a view of preterving uni- 
formity.” 

Mr. Hoppner will in all probability abate fomewhat of the 
contempt in which he infinuates (preface, p. xxii.) that he 
holds our craft, fhould our brother journalifts agree in the 
opinion which we entertain, that his verfion is very well exe- 
cuted. His diétion is fpirited and terfe ; and his couplets are 
fo well compretied, that the attention is almoft uniformly kept 
on the alert during the perufal of the longeft of the tales. [f 
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he were tried by a jury of the fair fex, we are afraid he would 
be doomed to pains and penalties, for indulging his waggery 
by a felection of ftories, in which the ingenuity of the ladies 
is much more confpicuous than their morality. For this ap- 
parent delinquency, however, he makes a handfome apology, 
reminding his reader that his tales reprefent Eaftern manners 
and morals, and protefting that as to the termagancy and in- 
fidelity, &c. of wives, he prefumes that in a Chriftian countr 
“thele things could pot happen.” Thus leaving Mr. H. 
at peace with the ladies, we fhall proceed to felect, as a f{pe- 
cimen of his work, a portion of the tale of the Man and the 
Genie. 


“ Since marriages are made above, 
And little owe to choice, or love, 
The man is furely to be pitied, 
That with a crofs-grain’d toad is fitted ; 
You cannot blame his tafte, but he 
May curfe his cruel deftiny. 
Even fo againft his ftars would rail 
The hero of my pretent tale, 
Whoie wife—without, as plain as fin, 
Was yet far more deform’d within. 
Her bloodfhot eyes, with fury drunk; 
Her dugs, with with’ring malice fhrunk ; 
The frighted loves a boiom fled 
To every foft emotion dead. 
Paflions fhe had both fierce and ftrong, 
But, warm’d with rage, they ran to tongue : 
Abufive, wicked, unrelenting, 
Your own is hardly more tormenting. 
He often withed, as many do, 
Who put a fmiling face on’t too, 
Wifh’d her—what? where? do you enquire ?— 
Even dead, and with the devil, her fire! 
Who thought the good man’s kind concern 
Deferv’d of him as kind return; 
And therefore help’d him to the notion 
Of drowning deareft in the ocean. 
* Come, love,’ faid he one day, ‘ come, fpoufy, 
Our linen looks a little frowfy ; 
We'll amble where the ftream, my fweet, 
And ocean’s waves fo loving meet: 
There, fide by fide, our garments lave, © 
Cool'd by the breeze and rippling wave.’ 
So up he takes his filthy pack, 
And trudges with it on his back, 
Arriv’d, their dirty toil began ; 
He feeks @ blefling on his plan; 
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For mortals do not nicely weigh 

The odd events for which they pray ; 
Encourag’d by fuccefs no doubt, 

As in this inftance it fell out. 

His wife, poor foul (for of the fair 
Still may I fpeak with tendereft care), 
Stooping a truant rag to gain, 

He tumbled headlong in the main. 
The bufinefs done, the man was bound 
Safety te feek on other ground, 

“ As light of heart he tripp’d along, 
Drowning the nightingale’s tweet fong, 
One morn there rofe before his eyes 
A Genie of enormous fize ; 

Whofe head, while firm on earth he fiood, 
‘he clouds encompafs’d like a hood. 

With fearful grafp he feiz’d our friend, 

And fwore his wicked life to end: 

Yet mercy temper’d {iill his breath-— 

The wretch might choofe the kind of death, 

* Say, fhall J tear thy entrails out ? 

Or itrew thy mangled limbs about ? 

Here batter on the rocks thy brain? 

Ox hurl fhee headlong in the main?’ 

« And will my lord,’ the man replied, 

* His errors from his fervant hide ? 

For into errors doom’d to-all, 

Thy flave, moft frail, muft doubtlefs fall— 

But fuffer me, dread Sir, to fwear, 

To me unknown as yet they are.’ 

* Unknown!’ the Genie cried ; ‘ unknown! 

Was not that hag, that fhrivell’d crone, 

That with her carcafs curs’d the fea, 

Speak! was fhe not flung there by thee? 
Wretch! did the not from our lov’d waves, 

Our coral groves, and pearly caves, 

Me and my tribe to flight conttrain, 

By clamour that outroar’d the main ?” 
dah! thought the man, upon my life 

He means that wrinkled witch my wife. 

* What! you have fled ?and is it juft 

To punifh my poor mortal duit, 

For quitting that infernal fair, 

Whofe tongue not you, even you could bear? 

The Genie anfwer’d * Right in footh,’ 

(For man alone is deaf to truth) 

* Theur’t right; I'll henceforth be thy friend, 

Thy fortune and thy fteps attend.’ ” 


By the afliftance of this Genie, the man marries the daugh- 
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ter of the king of a confiderable city; on the morning after 
which event, his grifly friend, in the fhape of a ferpent, feizes 
on the daughter of the vizir. The bridegroom being fum- 
moned to refcue the damfel, foretels a double danger, and 
efcapes it by a cunning firatagem, as follows : 


6 “« «Good, very gaod, and aptly done! 
This ’tis to be a Sultan’s fon! 
More curft (with reverence to my ftate) 
I was not in iny former mate. 
Yet fomething muft be done, and pat-— 
But what, my friend, ah, Selim, what? 
If to the maiden aid I lend, 
I perith by my moniier friend: =~ 
No better fortune waits my ftay, t 
- For then I fall the Sultan’s prey.’ 
Some moments ftill in thought he fpent, 
Then to the Vizier’s palace went; 
The maid’s apartments enter’d, where 
On each pale face fat mute defpair. 
‘That flender waift a ferpeut wound, 
Which princely arms with joy had bound. 
The Genie, when the man he view’d, 
Thus mutter’d in a vojce fubdued: * 
‘ Ah, wretch! retraét thy bafe defign, 
Hold facred friendfhip fuch as mine.’ 
‘ Hitt!’ faid the man, in voice as low, 
¢ Think not I enter here a foe; 
Tis withthe kindeft views in life— 
Hark you—that termagant, my wife, 
Whom, for her clamorous rage, I drown’d, 
And you, Sir, fled the abyfs profound, 
Has left her haunts; our wandering trac’d, 
And bither tends with frantic hafte. 
Adieu! your fupernatural might 
Her claws, nay, more, her tongue may flight, 
To me, her fury is no jeft: 
Let my lord do as feemeth beft.’ 
The ferpent’s fkin, on this, was feen 
To turn from bright to fickly green; 
When, in a voice that weaker grew, 
He whifper’>d— ’Sdeath! and is it true? 
Where is fhe ?}—‘ Clofe at hand; I fear 
Another moment brings her here.’ 
‘ Another moment! friend, I yield, 
With furies I conteft no field: 
*Tjs true this fair one I adore, 

But, oh! I hate thy monfter more.’ 
Then with unfeign’d alarm and dread 
* He frem the maiden flipp’d, and fled.— 
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While, glorying in the fleight, his friend 
Saw all to his advancement tend; 

In peace enjoy’d a royal bride, 

And lived a prince, a prophet died !” 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION, 


IF a candid and enlightened critic were afked, what cir- 
cumftance connected with the death and tu fequent returrec- 
tion of Chrift would, if proved to be true, be moft likely to re- 
move his doubts of the divine origin of Chriftianity, and tecure 
his firm faith in its fundamental points, he would perliaps 
reply, that nothing would fo effectually anfwer this end as 
that the very foldiers employed by the Jewith rule: nis 
execution, and elpecially that told.cr who drove the {pear into 
his fide, fhould themfelves foon atter become converts to the 
faith, and atteft the truth of the wonders which they had be- 
holden, though urged by tortures to their denial. And this is 
a circumftance which the wifdom of Providence has cauied to 
have taken place, and even to be recorded by apoftolic autho- 
rity, as one means of removing the objections of infidelity in 
fucceeding ages. The paflage to which I allude is as follows: 
“ Then came the foldiers, and brake the legs of the firft, aud 
of the other which was crucified with him. But when they 
came to Jefus, and faw that he was dead already, they brake 
not his legs. But one of the foldiers with a {pear pierced his 
fide, and torthwith came thereout blood and water. And he 
who faw it bare record, and his record is true: and that perfon 
(sx:wos) knoweth that he faith true, that ye might believe. 
For thefe things were done, that the {criptures fhould be ful 
filled, A bone of him fhall not be broken, And again another 
fcripture faith, They fhail look on him on whom they have 
pierced.” John xix. 32—38. Now it is commonly tuppofed, 
that by the perfon here faid to have feen this event, and bare 
record to it, is meant the evangelift himfelf: but we propofe to 
prove that it is the foldier who, pierced our Lord. 

1. The verb weuagtugne, which is here rendered bare record, 
means, when employed by early Chriftian writers, to bear 
teftimony to the faith in circumfiances of tortures or of death; 
and this is the fenie in which our Lord him(feif ufes the term, 
when he told Pilate, “ For this purpofe was [ born, that I 
might bear teftimony to the truth :” i. e. become a martyr to 
the truth, or die in atteftation of it. John xviii. 37. It is to 
be obferved farther, that the writer has employed the pez, ect 
tenfe 
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tenfe, and could not fo properly mean himfelf nov writing as 
fome other perfon, who had previoufly borne fome fignal tefti- 
mony to the fact in queftion. 

2. A tradition is handed down in the Chriftian church, that 
the foldier who pierced the fide of Jefus beeame foon after a 
convert to the faith, and fuffered martyrdom in atteftation of 
its truth. The Greek and Latin churches even have a feftival 
initiiuted in commemoration of the martyrdom of this foldier 
and alfo of the centurion. There are moreover atts extant 
under their name, which, though fpurious and full of fable, 
would furely never have been forged, if their converfion and 
martyrdom were not a known and undoubted fact. 

3. The reception of the Chriftian faith by the commander 
of thefe foidiers is implied in the narratives of Mark and 
Luke : “ And when the centurion, who fiood over againft him, 
faw that he fo cried out and gave up the ghoft, he faid, truly 
this man-was the Son of God.” 

4. That John alludes to the foldiers, now become converts 
to Chriftianity, appears to us demontftrable from the prophecy 
which he fubjoins on the occation: And again another ferip- 
ture faith, They shall look upon him whom they have pierced. 
Zechaviul, from whom the words are taken (xii. 10.) is predi¢ting 
the conveifion of thofe men to Chrift, whom, under that cha- 
racter, they had rejected, and the regret which they afterwards 
felt for their conduét. Shame and grief mud have been the 
feclings of thofe foldiers, wben they became fenfible that they 
were the infiruments of murdering their Saviour. and are im- 
plied in the words, They shall look upon him whom they have 
pierced. The bitter regret, the fympathetic forrow, which 
thefe men mutt have indulged after they became fenfible ot 
their guilt, is emphatically defcribed in the context of the 
prophecy which the evangelift has cited: They fhall mourn 
jor hin as one mourneth for his only fon, and shall be in bitler- 
“nefs for him as one in bitternefs for his firf-born. The quoted 
prophecy then clearly proves that the perfon alluded to as 
having teen and borne teftimony to the truth, was one who 
firft rejected and afterwards embraced the Lord Jefus. 

5. if the evangelift meant himfeif, there would have been 
little propriety in the appeal which he makes, as it would be 
an appeal only to his own authority. On the other hand, 
nothing was more decifive aud forcible than appealing in cor- 
roboration of the death of Jefus to the evidence of a man who 
like himfelf was an eye-witnefs of the event, and who fuficred 
torments in atteftation of its truth. 

6. The circumftance of the converfion of thefe foldiers will 
account for a faét recorded by Matthew. The elders, it is 
e related, 
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related, gave large money to the foldiers for faying that they 
flept, and that his difciples came and ftole his body, promifing 
to fereen them, in cafe the governor fhould hear of it, from 
the puniihment due to their neglect of duty. How, it may 
be afked, could thete tranfactions, which a fenfe of fhame and 
a dread of public indignation muft have induced both parties 
to keep in profound fecrecy, tranipire and come fo circumjtan- 
tially to the knowledge of the dilciples. The folution of this 
important queftion is now obvious. The conteflion of what 
had now patled between thefe fuidiers and the elders was 
doubtlefs among the firft aéts which they did after their happy 
change, and ii was the only atonement which they ielt them- 
felves able to make for the murder of their Lord. 

We cannot conclude this article without obferving, that, 
while the converfion of the foldiers and the teftimony which 
they bore to the death of Jelus, and to the truth of the events 
attending his crucifixion, perhaps at a public examination, 
and in circumftances of pain and danger, were wifely ordained 
by Providence as one powerful mean of enforcing the belief 
of the gofpel in diftant ages and countries—they elucidate in 
a firiking manner the benevolence of Jefus. It was a glorious 
feature in his character, that he ever tought to conguer evil 
with good, and this divine temper he has finely evinced amongit 
his lait actions on earth, in receiving in the number of his dif- 
ciples and conferring forgivenets and benediction on the men 
who embrued their hands in his blood. The hiftorian of his 
life and the friend of his bofom alto fhews a delicacy and ten- 
dernefs worthy of notice. He withholds from the indignation 
and reproach of pofterity the name of the foldier who pierced 
his Saviour, and holds him forth as only a witne/s and not the 
perpetrator of the deed. The foldier might yet be alive; and 
the tender regard which was due to bis teelings, does bonour 
to the writer; and is worthy of being admired and imitated by _ 
ali thofe who write or converte in fituations demanding timilar 
delicacy.* 





* The juftnefs of the above criticifm will be farther illuttrated by 
pointing out another example, in which John when referring to 
another is fuppofed to mean himfelf. * And Simon Peter foliawed 
Jefus and alfo another difciple: that difciple was an acquaintance 
of the chief prieft, and he went in with Jefus into che hall of the 
chief priett.” Chap. xviii. 15. The difciple here meant muft have 
been a man of rank and confequence : he was perionally known to 
the chief prieft, as the original term (ysws0;) implies, an acquaint- 
ance of the chief prieft, and bad influence with him, His appearance 
fecured him a ready admiflion into the hall, and he afterwards pro- 
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cured the fame privilege for Peter. We might fufpeé that he was 
Jofeph of Arimathea, for this illuftrious man is reprefented by this 
evangelift as having taken an active part in the fcenes which en- 
fued, and is there fpecifically called a di/viple of Jefus. Chap. xix, 
38. But whoever he might be, the circumiiances of the cafe pre- 
clude the fuppofition that the hiftorian meant him/elf. He, like the 
reft, was a Galilean and a fifherman, poor and obicure as any of 
the other difciples. He was therefore as little likely to be known 
to the chief priefts as any of the reft, or if known unlikely to be at- 
tended to and recognized by him amidft the folemnity and pomp of 
@ court. 
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luftrated with Plates. pr. 6s. 6d. 

The Fourth Volume of Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, on Subjects relative to Hufhandry, &c. pr. 18s. 

A Treatife on Practical and Experimental Agriculture. By 
J. Carpenter. 2 vol. 8vo. pr. 11, Is. 

The Principles of Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology. Tranflated 
from the German of D.C, Ludwig Willdenow, Profefior of Botany 
at Berlin. Svo. pr. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, 

Proceedings of the Board of Health in Mancheiter. 8vo. pr. 4s. 

Salutary Cautions reipecting the’Govt; in which the Dottrines 
maintained in a recent Publication by Dr. Kinglake are expofed 
and refuted. By John Hunt. pr. 9s. 6d. 

The Hittory of Phyfic; or the Natural Hiftory of Difeafes, and 
their Cure. By the Rev. W. Wilfon, pr. 4s. 

Anfwers to all Objections hitherto made againft the Cow Pock. 
By Joseph Adams, M.D. pr. Is., 

Obfervations on fome late Attempts to depreciate the Value and 
Efficacy of Vaccine Inoculation, By Samuel Merriman. 8vo. 
pr. Is. 6d. 

Obfervations on the Simple Dyfentery, and its Combinations, 
&c. &e. By William Harty, m. p. 

Medical Collections on the Effects of Cold Water, as a Remedy 
in certain Difeafes; with an Account of Experiments made with a 
View to afcertain the Effects of Cold Water upon the Pulfe. By 
John Edmonds Stock. m.p. 8vo. pr. 6s. 


MiLiTaRy AFFAIRS. 
An Enquiry into the Syftem of National Defence in Great 
Britain. By Johu Macdiardmid, Efg. 2 Vol. Svo. pr. 13s. 
Se.ect 
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Serect Catatocue of fuch Books, lately noticed in the 
Foreign Literary Journals, as are likely to be on any Ac- 
count interefting to our Readers. 


Mora. Puitosopny. 

Th. Abbt. Vom Verdienft. 8vo: pp. 372. Vienna. 

‘J. H. Meifter. Etudes fur l’7Homme, dans le Monde et dans Iz 
Retraite. 8vo. Paris. 

a PoLitTjcs. 

R.Nyerup. Kulturgefchichte Dannemarks und Norwegens. 8vo, 
Altona. 

Nic. Vogt. Europaeifche Staatsrelationen. Vol. I. No. 1. 8yo. 
Francfort. 

Law. 

Abreu. Traite Juridico-politique fur les Prifes Maritimes, tra- 
duit de l’Efpagnol. Seconde Edition augmentée. 2 vol. 12mo, 
Paris, 

CHRONOLOGY. 

G. M. Villette de Ch4teau-neuf. Differtation fur les Périodes 

Egyptiennes, et fur une Période Julienne. 8vo. Paris. 
GEOGRAPAY, AND TRAVELS. 

~ Anon, Allgemeine Merkantilifche Erdbefchreibung. Vol. 1. 8vo, 

pp- 502. Leipfic. 

C. A. Fifcher. Bergreifen. Vol. I. 8vo. Leipfic. 

Anon. Auch ich war in Paris, 2 Vol. 8vo. pp. 141 and 159, 
Winterthur. 

Cuassicat LITERATURE. 

A. Perfius Flaccus. Satire, traduzione di Vincenzio Monti. 8vo, 
Milan. 

Tacito volgarizzato da Bernardo Davanzati, riveduto e corrette 
da G, Maggioli. 3 Vol. 12mo.° Paris. 

PorETRY. 

A.° Th. Hartmann. Fruchte des Afiatifchen Geiftes, Vol. I. 

Svo. pp. 400. Munfier. 
EDUCATION. 

J. B. Pujoulx. Le Naturalifte du fecond Age. 8vo. with Plates. 

Paris. 

NaturaL History, AGRICULTURE. 
‘A. W. Roth. Neue Beitrage zur Botanik. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 350. 
Francfort. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, Part I. 2 vol. 8vo. with 
an Atlas in 4to. Paris. 

N. Frangois (de Neufchateau) Répertoire univerfel et raifonné 
d’ Agriculture. No. I. 12mo. Paris, 

PoxuitE ARTs. 

C. G. von Murr. Die Mediceifche Venus und Phryne. 8vo. 
pp. 48. Drefden. 

: Mriuitary AFFAIRS. 

Hippolyte Morlet. Réflexions Critiges fur l’Art moderne de Fer- 











